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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


pene ae 
NHE Venezuelan imbroglio continues, but the Powers are 
doing something more than marking time. The proposal, 
made by Britain and Germany, endorsed by Italy, and accepted 
by President Castro, that President Roosevelt should act as 
arbitrator, has met with general favour, but at the moment of 
our going to press the President’s decision had not yet been 
announced. It is understood that the President's original 
suggestion was that the Hague Tribunal should arbitrate, 
and that the Powers replied with the counter-suggestion 
that the President should act. The difficulties of the situation 
are twofold. There is, first, the question of a guarantee of 
the execution of the award, and second, it is alleged that 
Germany is desirous to reserve or exclude certain claims 
from the sphere of arbitration. Furthermore, while America 
is complimented by the proposal, there is undoubtedly 
a strong opposition to its acceptance in the Press 
and amongst certain politicians, partly on account of the 
apprehension of further entanglement, partly owing to the 
feeling towards Germany, and partly owing to an indisposition 
to aggrandise the power of the President. On the whole, 
there seems a reasonable prospect, though by no means a 
certainty, that conditions will be mutually arranged for a 
basis of arbitration with the President as referee. It is felt 
that his award would carry a weight which would practically 
dispense with the necessity of a guarantee which the Hague 
Tribunal is powerless to give. 


Meantime the situation in Venezuela is sufficiently intoler- 
able. The blockade continues, having been retrospectively 
legalised by a notification in the Gazette of Saturday, Decem- 
ber 20th, and a few more small vessels have been captured by 
the investing forces. American trade is suffering, and a 
certain amount of friction has arisen through the action of 
the British Admiral in forbidding an American mail steamer 
to remain in harbour at night during her stay. It is further 
stated that the Revolutionists, encouraged by the continuance 
of the deadlock, are showing renewed activity and threaten- 
ing to march in force on Caracas. But the most serious 


feature of the situation is the increasing dearth of supplies. 
The price of food has greatly increased in consequence of the 
blockade ; there are hardly sufficient provisions in Caracas to 
last a month; no further supplies of cattle are arriving, the 
beasts being seized on the road by the Revolutionists ; and the 
importing houses have stopped giving their orders to the 
United States. 


To revert to the question of the German 


claims, we may note that the Berlin correspondent of the 
Times in Wednesday’s issue gives a remarkable account of the 
operations of the Disconto Gesellschaft Bank, showing how, in 
consequence of the cut-throat policy of that corporation in 
connection with the Caracas railway, the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment were saddled with the payment of an exorbitant rate 
of interest on the capital sunk in the enterprise. 


The feeling of indignation in the public mind at being 
yoked with Germany in the infliction of punishment upon the 
errant Republic of Venezuela, a feeling which has been more 
nearly unanimous than any experienced in the present genera- 
tion, is reflected with extraordinary vividness in a poem by 
Mr. Kipling published in Monday’s Times entitled “The 
Rowers.” The poet there exactly interprets and makes 
conscious the national feeling :— 

“They sang :—‘ What reckoning do ye keep 

And steer her by what star, 

If we come unscathed from the Southern deep 
To be wrecked on a Baltic bar? 

Last night ye swore our voyage was done, 
But seaward still we go; 

And ye tell us now of a secret vow 
Ye have made with an open foe! 

The dead they mocked are scarcely cold, 
Our wounds are bleeding yet— 

And ye tell us now that our strength is sold 
To help them press for a debt! 

’Neath all the flags of all mankind 
That use upon the seas, 

Was there no other fleet to find 
That ye strike hands with these ?’” 


That is poetic expression given to what Englishmen have 
been growling throughout the week whenever and wherever 
they have met together,—at the covert-side, in railway carriages, 
in club smoking-rooms, and most of all on ocean steamers. 





Mr. Kipling has been blamed for the too great fierceness of 
his poem, and men have feared its tendency to embroil us 
still further with Germany. In ordinary circumstances 
we should have agreed that it was wrong to increase national 
animosity, but we fear that in the case of Germany nothing 
could increase the animosity of the dominant public opinion. 
Here there is a real need for speaking out plainly and 
strongly. Only by such speech can we hope to convince the 
Government that we cannot, and will not, become the allies of 
Germany, and that the control of our foreign policy must not 
be placed even for an hour in the hands of the Kaiser and his 
Chancellor. 


The news from Morocco grows worse instead of better, and we 
may be on the eve of the establishment of a new fanatical 
monarchy which will plunge all North Africa into a Holy War. 
On Wednesday it was reported from Tangier that a great battle 
had been fought between the troops of the Sultan and the 
rebel tribes, and that the Imperial forces had been completely 
routed. The heads of forty of the enemy were suspended 
from the tent of the Pretender in sign of victory. The 
Sultan, however, who is believed to be brave as well as able, 
is sending up more troops, while a large increase is reported 
in the rebel forces. The Zvmes “correspondent, who is 
specially well informed, sends to Wednesday's paper a long 
letter, written in the Sultan’s camp on December 3rd, 
in which the rebel movement is fully described. The 
writer evidently thinks it almost an even chance that 
the Pretender may win, or that he may disappear as 
quickly as he rose. After the new victory, the former 
alternative seems the more likely. A curious fact con- 
nected with the rebellion requires notice. The Pretender 
states that he claims no throne for himself, but that his 
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mission is a Holy War against the Christians, involving the 
deposition of the present Sultan on account’ of his European 
leanings, and the substitution of a fanatical ruler chosen from 
some Shereefian family. If the rebels are successful in this 
aim, the European Powers with interests in North Africa, 
and especially France, may find their position a very difficult 
one. 





The news from Macedonia contained in Reuter’s telegrams 
during the past week is extremely grave. It shows that the 
search for concealed arms ordered by the Turkish authorities 
is being made the excuse for every form of atrocity. The 
proceedings at Eleshnitza, a Bulgarian village of three hun- 
dred houses in the Razlog district, are stated by Reuter’s 
correspondent to be typical of what has been going on. “During 
what the survivors speak of as ‘ the terrible week’ from the 10th 
tothe 17th November (0.S.), robbery and outrage, under cover 
of the search for arms, were prosecuted with ferocious 
vigour. The kodjabashi of the village, after being for 
two days compelled to aid the Turks in their work, 
succeeded in making his escape. The village was then 
handed over to the notorious Pomak brigand, Mustapha 
Pehlevan Noury, who had a long-standing feud with the 
Christian inhabitants. Under his rule robbery, extortion, 
torture, and murder had full sway. With grim humour 
Mustapha extorted from the villagers a considerable sum of 
money to purchase arms for them to surrender, but this 
money he has kept to himself.” It is conceivable that these 
horrors are tosome extentexaggerated by the politicians who are 
anxious to raise the Macedonian question, but it is unhappily 
hardly possible to doubt that great atrocities have been com- 
mitted. We can only ask, as we asked before,—Why cannot 
the Powers agree to do with Macedonia what they did nearly 
forty years ago with the Lebanon, and more recently with 
Crete ? 


The Times of Monday publishes a telegram from their corre- 
spondent at St. Petersburg giving extracts from an article 
which appeared in the Novoe Vremya of December 17th 
dealing with the French Alliance. The article declares that 
if the Emperor Alexander III. entered into an alliance with 
France, it was not because he feared a land war. He knew 
very well that Russia was strong enough on land. What 
he looked for in his ally was not a land army, but a 
naval force; and at the time in question the French Navy 
was the only one in the world which, in the event of war 
with Great Britain, would not have been obliged to take 
refuge in its ports. The article goes on to point out the 
immense benefits which France has derived from her alli- 
ance with Russia owing to the safety which it guarantees 
her from a German attack. Russia, on the other hand, 
“continues to be a prey to the greatest uneasiness, as any 
reduction in the naval forces of France would be a breach in 
the Franco-Russian Alliance. It has been seen that a 
reduction is possible, inasmuch as it was actually carried out 
a short time ago, while the explanations of the person 
responsible were approved by the Chamber of Deputies. If 
the opinion that the task of the French fleet should consist in 
defending the French coasts, and not in active operations, 
definitely triumphs in France, what assistance could our 
allies render us in a naval war against Russia?” Russia 
would be bound to help France at the cost of much Russian 
blood in the event of a land war against France. 


The article ends by the significant declaration that “in- 
genious diplomatic formule are all very well in determining 
international relations in time of peace, but when it is a ques- 
tion of a military alliance or of mutual support at a critical 
moment, when the destiny of a State for many years may 
hang in the balance, all should be clear, simple, and above 
board.” The article isa curious symptom of Russian feel- 
ing. At the same time, competent observers are noticing 
a considerable cooling of French sentiment as regards the 
Alliance. The French, too, are asking what they get by it. 
But though the Alliance is clearly by no means so popular as it 
was, we do not suppose that there is any likelihood of an end 
being put to it. The two Powers may feel at liberty to grumble, 
especially as the virtual break-up of the Triple Alliance has 
taken away a great deal of their uneasiness, but neither the 
Emperor nor the Republic is likely to proceed from grumbling 
to repudiation. 





ae 
The great event of the week in France has been the capture 
of the Humbert family. It seems that on Thursday week an 
anonymous letter was received at the French Embassy in Madrid 
stating that the Humberts were at 33 Calle Ferraz, and an 
hour after midnight on Friday the Spanish police forced the 
door, and removed the entire party—Madame Humbert, hey 
husband, daughter, two brothers, and sister—to prison. It 
appears that they had been living in Madrid under assumed 
names ever since May 9th, and as the Calle Ferraz is one 
much frequented by foreigners, it is certainly strange that 
they should have evaded detection so long. As might be 
expected, the Humberts have already threatened disclosures 
inculpating highly placed individuals, and the Nationalist 
Opposition, which did not hesitate to charge M. Waldeck. 
Rousseau last spring with sheltering the fugitives and carry. 
ing on his electioneering campaign with money supplied by 
Madame Humbert, now allege that the arrest was timed to 
influence the Senatorial elections. 


The capture of the fugitives, while dispelling this legend, 
has provided Paris with a welcome sensation at a time of 
political stagnation. The Times correspondent gives a vivid 
account of the explosion of good-humoured merriment in 
Paris on the receipt of the news. The history of the frauds, 
extending over more than twenty years, will be familiar to 
our readers. It is interesting, however, to note that the 
Times correspondent, by attributing to “some one whose 
name is still unknown” the scheme of gaining credence for 
the phantom millions by inventing fictitious rival claimants, 
with its logical corollary of endless litigation, robs Madame 
Humbert of her chief claim to remembrance. The peculiar 
way in which justice was invoked to bolster up a fraudulent 
claim was a stroke of genius in its way. The threats of 
political reprisals already indulged in by the prisoners are so 
vague as to excite little apprehension. As regards the mode of 
procedure to be adopted by the prosecution, it seems probable 
that the statute of limitations may operate to the advantage 
of the accused; it is also questioned whether the invention 
of signatures constitutes an act of forgery. In that case two 
years’ imprisonment would be the utmost penalty allowed by 
the law for the punishment of a colossal swindle which has 
ruined scores of bankers and driven—so it is said—no fewer 
than ten of the dupes to suicide. 


Journalism is about to lose a commanding personality in 
M. de Blowitz, the Times correspondent in Paris, whose ap- 
proaching retirement was foreshadowed by the testimonial 
recently presented to him by his colleagues. M. de Blowitz was 
not infallible. His prescience failed him for something more 
than a moment when General Boulanger essayed the réle of 
Caesar. The tropical luxuriance of his style, his Olympian 
complacency, and his pontifical solemnity occasionally 
bordered on the grotesque. But he had one sovereign 
quality in a journalist. He was never dull. His picturesque- 
ness atoned for his prolixity, and he had the invaluable gift 
of sandwiching solid information with illuminative comment. 
Age did not impair his powers; indeed he has been at his best 
for the last five years, showing notable courage right through 
the Affacre, never sparing his attacks on the Nationalist Opposi- 
tion, and deserving well of the Republic by his strenuous 
support of the policy of M. Waldeck-Rousseau. 


An extraordinary scandal has occurred at the Court of 
Saxony. The Crown Princess, daughter of the Austrian 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, a young woman of strongly pro- 
nounced artistic and intellectual tastes, and with a full 
measure of Austrian vivacity, finding the formality of Court 
life asphyxiating, and deeply resenting the conduct of her 
husband, has fled to Geneva in the company of a dismissed 
French tutor and her brother, the Archduke Leopold 
Ferdinand, who has renounced his rank and is, it is said, 
about to marry an actress of humble origin. The attitude 
of the fugitives is so uncompromising as to negative 
all prospect of reconciliation or return, and their position 
is further compromised by their religion and lack of re- 
sources. Revolt against the restrictions of Court life evidently 
runs in the blood of this branch, for the Princess and 
her brother are niece and nephew of “Johann Orth,” the 
Archduke who turned sea-captain. General sympathy is 
expressed with the Emperor of Austria, whose family troubles 
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seem never-ending, but it is curious to note that in Germany 
popular feeling is largely on the side of the Crown Princess. 


It was announced on Monday that an official message from 
Lord Minto to the King had been transmitted by Signor 
Marconi’s wireless telegraph. The Canadian station was 
at Glace Bay, and the British receiving station at Poldhu, in 
Cornwall. The Times also received a despatch from their 
correspondent at Glace Bay, in which Signor Marconi sent “a 
message of greeting to England and Italy.” The achievement 
is a very remarkable one, and if, as seems most probable, the art 
of transmission develops in use, there appears to be little reason 
why we should not soon be using “Marconigrams” or “ Mar- 
conis” for all the purposes of telegraphy. 











On Saturday last the Princess of Wales gave birth to a son, 
and we are glad to say that all the bulletins have been favour- 
able as regards both mother and child. The children of the 
Prince of Wales are always specially interesting to the nation, 
since they alone of Royal Princes in modern times can claim 
that both parents are “native born,” and that their nursery 
language on both sides is English. The British pecple will 
not like them the less for that, though many Princesses of 
foreign birth have been, like the present Queen, as much loved 
and respected as if they were of British parentage, and though 
the King’s father became thoroughly British in feeling, and 
was in his later years never regarded as a foreigner. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman addressed a meeting of his 
constituents at Dunfermline on Tuesday night. With that 
portion of his speech in which he discussed our foreign 
relations we deal elsewhere. Turning to the Government’s 
fiscal and home policy, Sir Henry denounced it as wholly 
mischievous. The Education Bill, instead of being founded 
on the Scotch model, was likely to be used as a precedent for 
tampering with it. He trusted, therefore, that there would be 
no cessation of protest, no slackening in the resolve to shake off, 
at whatever cost, a system so thoroughly reactionary, and so 
injurious to the educational interests of the country. “The 
Act was carried by the unscrupulous election of 1900, by the 
election of the false peace. They would reverse it as soon as 
they could.” Sir Henry went on to say that the Government’s 
audacity had not been confined to doles, snubbing the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and restricting their opportunities of 
protest. “They had used even the Throne, and the 
affectionate loyalty towards the Throne, which was universal 
among them, as an instrument for exalting the executive 
power.” Here Sir Henry was, we suppose, harking back to 
Venezuela, but his language is so vague that he cannot be 
acquitted of wishing to create an atmosphere of suspicion 
without committing himself to a definite charge. 


While Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was speaking at 
Dunfermline Lord Rosebery was addressing the Scottish 
Liberal Club in Edinburgh. After an ironical reference 
to the exploits of the House of Lords and the passage 
of the Education Bill, he turned to the achievements 
of the “benignant Government which thrives on war 
and on taxation.” It was worth considering, he observed, 
whether we did not pay a little too dear for the luxuries we 
enjoyed; but “the nation at large” could not claim the 
sympathy of any intelligent person. “It has the Government 
that it deserves, that after careful reflection it chose.” He 
thought that if anything could bring about the unity of 
the Liberal party it was the educational policy of the Govern- 
ment, and he ridiculed the suggestion of the Tory Press that 
now that the Bill had become law Liberals should work hand- 
in-hand with Unionists to make it a success—We may note 
parenthetically that Lord Spencer, by his declaration in the 
House of Lords, incurs the same ridicule.—Finally, Lord 
Rosebery observed that if Liberals found themselves 
within measurable distance of responsibility and power, he 
believed that many of their dissensions would be healed; 
whether they got that power depended on how the country 
took this measure of education and the principles which it 
involves.—Does Lord Rosebery, we wonder, identify “the 
country” with “the nation at large”? If so, the prospect 
from the Liberal point of view is by no means reassuring. 


The conclusion of the fourteen days’ hearing of the action 
brought by the Taff Vale Railway Company against the 





general secretary, the organising secretary, and the trustees 
of the funds of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
marks the end of another stage in this lengthy legal fight 
The story of the contest is instructive. In August, 1900, a 
strike arose among the Taff Vale Railway Company’s servants. 
Out of twelve hundred strikers, eight hundred broke their 
contracts with the Railway. The Company thereupon brought 
an action for a perpetual injunction, and applied for an interim 
injunction restraining the Society from organising the 
strike in an illegal manner. Mr. Justice Farwell, on Septem- 
ber 5th, 1900, granted this latter injunction, and held that 
a Trade-Union, registered under the Trade-Union Acts, 
1871 and 1876, may be sued in its registered name. On 
November 21st, 1900, this decision was reversed by the 
Court of Appeal, and the interim injunction dissolved. 
On July 22nd, 1901, the decision of the Court of Appeal 
was reversed by the House of Lords, and the case was 
remitted to the King’s Bench Division with Mr. Justice 
Farwell’s judgments restored. The grounds of the decision 
are succinctly stated by Lord Halsbury: “If the Legislature 
has created a thing which can own property, which can 
employ servants, and which can inflict injury, it must be 
taken, I think, to have impliedly given the power to make it 
suable in a Court of Law for injuries purposely done by its 
authority and procurement.” The Society was therefore 
suakle and its funds liable. 


The consolidated action, including afresh action for damages, 
accordingly proceeded, and the jury (without leaving the box) 
have now found, under the direction of Mr. Justice Wills, that 
the defendants had conspired together to molest and injure 
the plaintiffs in their business by unlawful means, that the 
defendants had unlawfully persuaded the men whose notices 
had not expired to break their contracts, and that they had 
authorised and assisted in carrying out the strike by unlawful 
means. The case has caused much searching of hearts in the 
Unions, but it will, we believe, be eventually a source of 
strength to Trade-Unionism. It will give many of the Unions 
a much-needed sense of responsibility. They must remember 
also that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
The decision which now seems hard to them may prove some 
day of the greatest public value in restraining oppressive 
combinations of capital and in making them responsible for 
their acts. A Trust is often, in fact, a capitalists’ Trade- 
Union, and might greatly like to protect itself by refusing to 
take responsibility for the acts of its agents. The business of 
the State is to protect the liberty of the individual from 
interference either by individuals or by associations and 
corporations. 


Lord Roberts inspected the cadets at Sandhurst on Friday 
week, and delivered a short address. After expressing his satis- 
faction with the excellent discipline which thenew Commandant, 
Colonel Kitson, reported as having prevailed throughout the 
term, Lord Roberts referred to the question of the incendiary 
fires. He had now satisfied himself, he said, that the great 
majority of the cadets knew nothing whatever about the fires, 
and could not therefore have conspired to screen the culprits. 
Their exemplary conduct during the past term entitled them 
to this statement on his part. He further reminded them 
that their careers were only just beginning, that to achieve 
distinction they would have to work harder than they had 
ever worked before, and he urged on them “ not to listen to 
any nonsensical talk about officers not being able to get on in 
the Army unless they had interest to help them.” 


We have dealt elsewhere with the loss the nation has sus- 
tained through the death of Dr. Temple. That he was a great 
religious statesman, and will so be regarded when time lets him 
be seen in true perspective, is our firm belief. That he was a 
man of singular strength, uprightness, and nobility of character 
will be denied by none. But in him strength was joined with 
great tenderness and kindness of heart. His, indeed, was a 
very English character. He did not possess a trace of fanati- 
cism—even his temperance views were not held fanatically— 
but his piety was deep and natural. His services to the 
Church were very great, for he stood resolutely for maintain- 
ing the spirit of comprehension and inclusion. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Wednesday 93. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GERMANY AND THE BRITISH PRESS. 


E are at a loss to discover what Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman can mean when he declares, as he did 
on Tuesday, that he has “nothing but condemnation 
for the action of those in either nation who by stupid and 
vulgar abuse fomented discord between the two nations,— 
i.e., Britain and Germany.” Similar animadversions have 
appeared in some organs of the Press, and, in general, acertain 
number of people have used language which might be taken 
to mean that the large portion of the British Press which was 
opposed to an alliance with Germany had covered the 
German Emperor and the German people with vulgar 
abuse. As a matter of fact, nothing could be more un- 
true or unfair than such an accusation. It is arguable 
that Mr. Kipling may have gone too far in one or two of 
his epithets in the impressive and poignant poem—noticed 
by us elsewhere—in which he protests against a German 
Alliance, but to make this poetic excess of language, if 
excess it can be called, a ground for indictments like those 
to which we have referred is an infinitely greater exaggera- 
tion than anything of which Mr. Kipling can be accused. 
Taken as a whole, we cannot see how the serious and im- 
portant organs of the British Press could have made their 
protest with more moderation. No doubt, if we are to be 
forced to apply the German standard as regards criticism 
of Imperial acts, and to make submission to the German 
rules as to lése-majesté part of the law and custom 
which must guide British newspapers, we have been in 
error, and have committed offences worthy of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s strictures. If, however, the right 
of newspapers to speak out plainly what they think still 
exists here, and the German Emperor's possible dis- 
pleasure is not to be taken as the determining factor for 
English leader-writers, then we cannot admit that we have 
erred. No reasonable and no responsible newspaper has 
covered Germany or its ruler with vulgar abuse, or desires 
for a moment to do so. There has been, in fact, not the 
slightest symptom of any wish to imitate the German 
attacks upon our soldiers. We will take our own case as 
typical. Rightly or wrongly, we hold that Germany’s 
political aspirations conflict with ours, and that Germany’s 
world-policy is one which, if encouraged by us, will end in 
our deadly injury. We hold also that the German 
Emperor, as is most natural and right from his own 
point of view, is using all that ability and personal 
magnetism for which he is conspicuous to capture the 
minds of our statesmen, and to control our foreign policy 
for his own ends. We believe, in other words, that the 
Kaiser has been, and is, trying in part to bully and in part 
to cajole us into an alliance which will be extremely advan- 
tageous to his own country and extremely disadvantageous 
to ours. Holding sucha view, how is it possible for us not 
to put it forward as strongly and as clearly as we can, and 
what is more, to set forth the facts which induce us to 
believe that Germany cannot be our real ally, and that the 
German Emperor only wants to use our alliance for his own 
country’s advantage? Apparently we are to refrain from 
stating these facts because such a course is displeasing and 
“disappointing” to the German Emperor. We are not 
exaggerating when we say that the disappointment of the 
German Emperor at the line taken by the Spectator is 
gravely alleged as a ground for condemning our atti- 
tude. In an article published in the December number of 
the Empire Review (Macmillan and Co.) Mr. Bashford, in 
a paper entitled “The Kaiser and England,” sets forth 
this view. Mr. Bashford begins by quoting a passage 
from the article on the objects of the Kaiser’s visit pub- 
lished by us on November 8th, the day the Emperor 
landed, and states that it was “affirmed by the 
Spectator that the Kaiser is determined ‘to take from 
Britain, if he can, the proud position that is now held by 
her’; and to this the writer added that the general object 
of the visit ‘may safely be assumed to be the making of 
ill-bloo@ between us and Russia and France.’” “That a 
serious English review,” continues Mr. Bashford, “should 
thus speak of the King’s kinsman and guest the very 
morning of his arrival in this country, is altogether un- 
justifiable. I was informed authcritatively that his 
Majesty was ‘ disappointed’ on hearing that these phrases 
had been used of him. He might, indeed, with justice, 


have selected a stronger term.” Our readers cannot, we 
feel sure, fail to be amused by this “authoritative” infor. 
mation. If, as we hope, they are students of Miss Austen’s 
novels, they will recall the immortal scene in which Lad 
Catherine de Burgh declares as a final proof of Elizabeth’s 
wickedness that she is disappointed in, or rather, “ dis. 
pleased” with, her. Really, the analogy is very close, 
We have neither hoped for nor expected approval from the 
German Emperor, and we cannot see, any more than could 
Elizabeth, how his being disappointed affects the matter, 
We have always spoken with proper courtesy of the 
Emperor personally, and have always admitted that he 
was a great and patriotic German, and we should be loth 
on general grounds to disappoint him, or, indeed, any other 
kinsman of the King. But it is, we fear, inevitable that the 
Kaiser should be disappointed if he expects us to advocatea 
German alliance, or hopes in any way to direct our foreign 
policy. 

After all, is it reasonable to expect us so to model our 
policy as to save the German Emperor from disappoint- 
ment, and not to speak out on public questions for fear of 
hurting his feelings? But even if we consider the ques- 
tion of disappointment, it would in the end have been a 
greater disappointment to the German Ewperor if we had 
refrained from speaking out, and had led him to suppose 
that the thinking, or indeed any, portion of the British 
public was willing to form an alliance, or to support 
German action blindly in any part of the world. The British 
public at the present juncture are not prepared to go into 
political partnership with Germany, and surely there 
1s no real enmity to Germany involved in a plain state- 
ment of so plain a fact. It was, as we have said, 
inevitable that the German Emperor should be dis- 
appointed if he expected, as he apparently did, that the 
Spectator, or any other representative organ of public 
opinion here, would support his policy, or refrain from 
setting forth the objections to that policy merely because 
he was paying the nation the honour of a visit, and 
was going to enjoy the mixed pleasure of shooting the 
Sandringham coverts and interviewing all the chief 
members of the British Cabinet. After all, even Emperors 
cannot have it both ways. If they choose to combine 
pheasant shooting and politics, their critics in the Press 
cannot be expected to notice only the feathered part of the 
“shoot.” When nations are in danger of being bagged 
as well as pheasants, comment cannot be altogether 
stilled. 

But though we feel bound to explain why we could not 
help disappointing the German Emperor, we readily admit 
that there was nothing exaggerated or unfair in the com- 
ment of which Mr. Bashford was “informed authorita- 
tively.” The German Emperor had every right to be 
disappointed, and to express his disappointment. But why 
need Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman be plus royaliste que 
le roi? He also has, of course, every right to be dis- 
appointed, if he likes, with the tone of the British Press, but 
why should he speak of those who have opposed a German 
alliance as men who “ by stupid and vulgar abuse fomented 
discord between the two nations”? As far as we know, 
there has been no writing in the serious Press which could 
possibly be described in such terms as these. If there is, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman should certainly produce 
examples of what he means, and make his point good. 
We appeal to his sense of fairness to do so. If he does 
not, or cannot, then his words will do a very grave 
injustice not only to ourselves and other newspapers, but 
to the country at large. His general indictment will be 
quoted as proof that there has been an outburst of vulgar 
and violent abuse of Germany, and will be made the 
excuse for still further excesses in the. German Press. 
Germans who do not read our papers will feel justified 
in hurling abuse at the British as the vilest of nations, 
because they will be able to quote Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s assurance that they are only retaliating in 
kind for British brutalities of speech. The truth is, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman is far too much inclined to 
deal in injurious generalities. His general accusation as 
to “methods of barbarism” did infinite harm. If he had 
taken the trouble to say to himself “I must not use such 
words as those without giving specific instances,” he 
would have found that he had no facts to go upon, he 
would not have used the phrase, and-he would have been 
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using general terms he had set himself the task of giving 
specific instances of the “vulgar abuse” of Germany, he 
would either not have used the phrase, because he had 
nothing to support it with, or else he would have justified 
his words. We believe that he can show no justification 
for his words from articles in papers of any weight or 
standing. The most he would be able to show if he were 
to essay the task, which, however, we feel pretty certain 
he will not do, would be plain-spoken comments on the 
Kaiser’s designs and a straightforward exposition of the 
facts as to German animosity towards this country. But 
to criticise the Kaiser and to state that the Germans 
loaded our soldiers with charges of horrible cruelty is not 
to cover Germany with vulgar abuse. In a word, unless 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman means to set up here the 
German rules as to eriticism of the Emperor, and to 
make it lése-majesté to speak openly of his political designs, 
and also regards it as vulgar abuse of Germany to record 
acts of German hostility, we cannot see how he is to make 
good his words. But possibly Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman will, after all, produce violent and unjustifiable 
language as regards Germany from newspapers of standing 
which we have missed. If he does, we shall be the first to 
condemn such language and to apologise to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman for having challenged his right to 
hold up to public condemnation the action of that sec- 
tion of the British Press which opposed the German 
Alliance. 





ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. 


WICE within two years has the deep and unfeigned 
sorrow of the whole English people in the presence 
of Death borne witness to the still all-prevailing influence 
upon them of Christian character. That, above all, 
was the lesson of the national grief at the loss of Queen 
Victoria. That, again, is the undoubted explanation of 
the heartiness, which no considerations due to recent 
politico-ecclesiastical conflict avail to mitigate or disguise, 
of the feeling of mournful respect manifested on all 
hands to the memory of Archbishop Temple. There may 
be many men who deem that he had travelled a long 
way, and not to their minds the right way, since, amid 
a storm which it needed all his and Mr. Gladstone’s 
courage to weather, he was raised from the seat of 
Arnold to that of Henry of Exeter. But not one of them 
has, or ever had, the least suspicion that he took any single 
step in that journey for any other reason than that he 
believed it to be his duty in the sight of God. Those of 
his countrymen who were furthest from him and knew 
least of him discerned, as of necessity, that such was the 
inspiration of his life. Those who had come into any kind 
of touch with him—from the now middle-aged laymen, 
of whatever secular occupation, who were boys under him 
at Rugby, and saw him but little in the intervening years, 
to the Bishops whom he gathered round him at Lambeth 
to consider grave questions of the rule of the Church of 
England—all knew that Christian faith of the simplest and 
deepest was Frederick Temple’s light and stay. The sound- 
ness of his faith was, of course, passionately questioned at 
the time of his seleetion for the Episcopate. But Mr. Glad- 
stone, having made the inquiries he thought necessary, and 
in particular having read the “ Rugby Sermons,” was un- 
shaken, even by the strenuous and reiterated protests of 
men whom he revered as much as Dr. Pusey, in his confi- 
dence that Temple as a Bishop would be a strength to the 
Church of England. A “Broad Churchman” he might 
be, as Mr. Gladstone was not, and in a sense he remained 
so; but he was essentially both a Christian and a Church- 
man, and no one dreamt of challenging his eminence, to 
say nothing of his genuineness, in either capacity, when 
the same Prime Minister recommended his transiation to 
the See of London. 


The fact that it was in Lord Salisbury’s Premiership 
that, twelve years later, Bishop Temple was elevated 
to the Primacy is a remarkable illustration of the smooth 
and happy working of the English alliance between Church 
and State. To those who are tempted to think that it 
involves a certain unworthy subordination on the part of 
the Church, it should be some solace and refreshment to 
recall the absolute frankness with which Archbishop 
‘Temple from time to time thought it right to criticise and 
oppose the Ministry of which Lord Salisbury was the head ; 





just as when Bishop of London he had taken a leading 
part in the resistance of the Church of England to the 
proposed amputation of her Welsh dioceses by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Rosebery, who had had no part in his 
ecclesiastical promotion. There was no subordination in 
the temper of the late Primate’s blunt refusal, near 
the end of the Session of 1901, to accept as satis- 
factory the excuses given by Ministers in the House 
of Lords for their withdrawal of the increased and 
avowedly needed protection promised to the poor laun- 
dresses under their new Factory Act; or in his stinging 
public remark to some friends of voluntary schools a few 
weeks earlier that they had to do with a “ not very brave” 
Government. So far as education goes (though not so in 
regard to some questions of social reform), the ground for 
the Archbishop’s reproaches has been swept away, and it is 
pleasant to reflect that in his last speech, which, we 
believe, he was convinced beforehand would involve him in 
a fatal exertion, he was able, while criticising some of its 
details, to commend the Ministerial Education Bill to the 
Peers and to the nation as, in the main, an “ honest and 
statesmanlike measure.” Not less pleasant is it to remem- 
ber that in a passage which his failing bodily strength did 
not allow him to utter, but of which the Bishop of Win- 
chester, at his express desire, conveyed the sense to the 
House of Lords on the following evening, the stricken 
Primate appealed to “all those with whom his words 
might have influence—managers, clerical and lay alike— 
and all those interested in voluntary schools connected 
with the Church, that it should be one of their primary 
and foremost efforts, when the Bill became law, to see that 
no hardship was inflicted thereby on Nonconformists.” 
There is, in truth, something peculiarly affecting in this 
message of conciliation from the deathbed of the Arch- 
bishop, and we cannot but believe that its sacred influence 
will have a very widespread and effective operation for 
good in the early days of the system established by the 
new law, which has been passed with so much bitterness 
of conflict. 

There is always a special interest and pathos about the 
tenderness of the strong and stern. Sternness and strength 
were very prominent outward notes of the late Archbishop’s 
character. lLion-like in aspect and bearing, he feared 
nothing ; and further, as a hundred stories go to show, 
he had a remarkable aptitude for coining, and a great gift 
in uttering, phrases of cutting, sardonic quality. Yet, as 
all who knew anything of him were well aware, he had 
the warmest of hearts; and the depth of his sympathies, 
above all with the poor and the toiling and those of whom 
the world thought lightly, was constantly shown in his 
speeches on all kinds of occasions. It is this combination 
which has given a peculiar attraction to his personality. 
But also, as we think, history will look back upon his tenure 
of the Primacy, and indeed, in a large degree, his whole life, 
as constituting a very remarkable presumption in favour of 
the wisdom—perhaps it may even be said the necessity—of 
that kind of comprehensive indulgence in ecclesiastical 
administration for which the Bishops of late years, and 
he not least of them, have been so freely blamed. 
Naturally the instincts of Frederick Temple were of a 
strongly disciplinarian kind. No one suggests that there 
was any doubt at Rugby that a firm hand _ ruled. 
Disorder or any slackness in obedience there would have 
had short shrift indeed. And yet without doubt, both at 
Exeter and in London, his treatment of “advanced” 
clergy, towards whose special views it was never suggested 
that he had any leaning, was remarkably lenient. So 
long as incumbents were doing real, hard, devoted work 
for their people, Bishop Temple developed the utmost aver- 
sion from any but the gentlest dealings with whatever ritual 
extravagances they might commit. So much was this the 
case, that when Bishop Creighton came to London he found 
it a difficult matter to tighten, in only a moderate degree, 
the reins which had been so lightly held. On the whole, 
there can be little doubt that the so-called “crisis in the 
Church” of which so much was heard two or three years 
ago was due to the reaction of pronounced Protestant 
sentiment against the liberty which, it was rather suddenly 
realised, the extreme Ritualists were enjoying. In allowing 
that liberty no prelate was more prominent than Bishop 
Temple, and, being the man he was, his example could not 
fail to produce a considerable effect outside the limits of 
the dioceses which he successively ruled. It may, perhaps, 
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reasonably be held that the celebrated “hearings” at 
Lambeth—when he and the Archbishop of York sat, 
a purely spiritual and non-coercive Court, to determine, 
for all clergy who would hear, the laws of the Church of 
England in regard to the Reservation of the Sacrament 
and the use of incense and lights—involved a recognition 
that some steps were necessary to contract the lengths to 
which individual clergy had been pushing the freedom of 
which they had come to think themselves possessed. The 
idea of the “hearings” was undoubtedly a good one, and 
though the reasoning by which the Archbishops supported 
their “ opinions ” or decisionsagainst some of the practices of 
the advanced Ritualists may possibly not have been alto- 
gether calculated to conciliate them, the main result of 
the experiment has tended towards the reduction of cere- 
monial aberrations. The adoption of the experiment itself, 
and the general policy of indulgence towards the advanced 
clergy which it qualified but yet illustrated, must beregarded, 
we think, as exemplifying the late Primate’s deliberate 
conviction that a very wide comprehensiveness was essen- 
tial towards clergy holding views not at all his own if the 
Church of England was to be held together, and further, 
that if the unity of our Church could be maintained there 
was no limit to the splendour of her mission. On both these 
points we believe that history will justify Archbishop Temple’s 
main view, and will be profoundly impressed by the fact that 
a man of his temper held and acted on it at the period of 
his episcopate and archiepiscopate. The unity for which 
he worked was not to be promoted by any mere negation, 
or reduction to a minimum, of efforts at mutual extension. 
His rule in the Church was prominently marked by positive 
efforts to realise solidarity, both in smaller ecclesiastical 
areas and in the Anglican Church as a whole. At one end 
of the scale in his dioceses he stimulated the common 
clerical life of rural deaneries. As Archbishop of Canter- 
bury he brought his comprovincial Bishops more frequently 
and effectively into concert than, probably, had ever 
happened before. As Primate of All England he promoted 
the joint sittings of the Convocations of the two Provinces 
which, among other results, had an important bearing on 
the policy embodied in the Education Bill, for the satis- 
faction of the reasonable claims of the Church of England 
as a whole. And as President of the last Pan-Anglican 
Conference he impressed on its entire body a sense of the 
glorious and world-wide possibilities before it as the lead- 
ing organisation of Catholic Christianity among the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Truly we may all be proud of the memory of 
Archbishop Temple. He has left his countrymen a lofty 
example of resolute devotion to duty at all costs, to the 
very last ; and also, in more ways than one, he has left us 
a lesson of that call to mutual forbearance and mutual 
understanding which the most high-spirited and courageous 
sometimes forget. 





THE REORGANISATION OF THE SEA SERVICE 


E congratulate Lord Selborne most heartily on his 
scheme for “dealing with the entry, training, 

and employment of officers and men of the Royal 
Navy and of the Marines.” That in certain minor 
details the scheme may be open to criticism we do 
not wish to deny; but taken as a whole, it is an 
adequate attempt to grapple with a most momentous 
problem, or, rather, series of problems. Lord Selborne 
since he has been at the Admiralty has made few or no 
sensational changes, but now that he comes before the 
country with a scheme, it is one which has been fully 
thought out, and one in which he does not flinch from facing 
the difficulties of the case. The problems presented for 
solution to the Board of Admiralty may be easily expressed. 
To begin with, there is the problem of the engineers and 
their status and education. Originally theengineer officers— 
like their engines—were in the position of appliances brought 
in from outside merely to give mobility to the ship. Their 
business was considered to begin and end in doing for 
the ship at all times what the wind had hitherto done 
when it blew strongly and in a convenient direction. They 
supplied power, and the power thus laid on in the ship was 
utilised by the navigating and fighting officers. Naturally, 
such a state of things could not last. Gradually it became 
evident that the steam-engines were much more than a 
mere source of power, and that they were, in fact, the 





fact made it necessary to regard the engineer officers in a 
very different light. From being the young man who 
looked after the coals and the steam-kettle, the engineer 
became the man who gave the ship half its fighting power, 
—a man whose inability to do his work turned the shi 
into a mere cumbersome floating-battery at the best, and 
at the worst into a hopeless derelict. But though these are 
the facts, they have hitherto been only very hazily recog. 
nised in the Admiralty Regulations. At last, however, 
Lord Selborne has had the courage to tackle the question 
in earnest, and to recognise that the engineer officer must 
be placed on an equality with the other officers of the Service. 
The next problem, and one almost as pressing, is that of 
the Marines. The Marine officer, owing to a variety of 
causes, has been, as it were, shut up in a kind of water- 
tight compartment. His schedule duties, so to speak, are 
very small, especially in peace-time, and yet he has not 
been able to step outside them, partly owing to red-tape, 
but still more to the fact that he was never trained when 
young to sea service. This was an inconvenience when 
the Marines were a comparatively small body of men. It 
is a crying evil now that the body of officers is so large. 
Hence the utilisation of the Marine—i.e., the getting him 
out of water-tight compartments—has become one of the 
chief problems of the Navy. A third naval problem is to 
be found in the general training of naval officers, and the 
bestowal on them through education of that combination 
of scientific knowledge with character and self-reliance 
which it is universally admitted is needed in an 
engineer officer. 

Lord Selborne has met these problems in a manner at 
once liberal and comprehensive. His main proposal is 
that henceforth all officers for the executive and 
engineer branches of the Navy and for the Marines 
“shall enter the Service as naval cadets under exactly the 
same conditions.” That is, in future boys who want to 
go into the Navy, in whatever branch, will all enter together, 
and will receive exactly the same training. This common 
training will last till they have reached the age of nineteen 
or twenty. At that age the Sub-Lieutenants, as they will 
have become, will be distributed between the three 
branches of the Service,—i.e., the executive, the engineer, 
and the Marines. This will be an excellent arrangement, 
in that it will tend to produce a feeling of comradeship 
and of social equality throughout the Service. Even more 
important is the fact that it will give a thorough technical, 
and also a thorough sea, training to the engineers and 
Marines, as well as to the executive officers. This will be 
secured by the fact that the boys will only remain for their 
first four years on shore at the Royal Naval College,—i.e., 
the ‘ Britannia.’ When these four years are completed 
and the boys are seventeen, they will go to sea as Midship- 
men for three years. At the end of the three years every 
Midshipman who passes a qualifying examination will 
become an acting Sub-Lieutenant, and will return to 
England. These acting Sub-Lieutenants will then go to 
the College at Greenwich for a three months’ course in 
mathematics, navigation, and pilotage; and after that to 
Portsmouth for a six months’ course in gunnery, torpedo 
work, and engineering. After passing a further examina- 
tion, and receiving first, second, or third classes in each 
subject, they will pass out and be confirmed as Sub- 
Lieutenants. Then, and not till then, will it be finally and 
officially decided to which branch of the Service the Sub- 
Lieutenant will be drafted. They will all up to that point 
have received an identical training. The result will be 
that when they are drafted off to their different branches 
and begin to specialise all of them will be well grounded in 
seamanship. ‘The Marine officer will not because he is a 
Marine be considered to know nothing about machinery ; 
and while the engineer will have a competent knowledge 
of seamanship, the executive officer will also have expert 
knowledge as to engines and boilers. In the words of 
Lord Selborne’s very clear and well-written Memorandum, 
“up to this point the young officers’ characters have been 
formed in one school, and all these Sub-Lieutenants have 
received as the foundation of their professional education 
that common knowledge which all alike require. Hence- 
forward their education must be differentiated to make 
them fit to perform those specialized duties which are the 
product of modern science.” But it may be said,—How 
will the supply be regulated ? Suppose, for example, that 
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officers, how will the other branches be supplied? The 
answer is that though the Admiralty will not force a lad 
into any branch against his will if he has begun by 
earmarking himself, so to speak, they will offer special 
inducements to parents who do not at the beginning 
declare for a special branch of the Service, but leave it to 
the Admiralty to draft the boy into whichever branch 
at the moment most requires Lieutenants. This plan will, 
we trust, get over the difficulty of the executive branch 
proving too attractive. 

We need not follow the scheme in its references to 
the training and organisation of the separate branches, 
except to remark that the engineer officers will in future 
wear the same uniform and bear the same titles of rank as the 
executive, though at the same time receiving additional pay. 
The engineer officers will also be able to rise to flag-rank— 
ie., that of Rear-Admiral—and everyeffort will be made to 
secure them opportunities for promotion equal to those 
of the executive branch. For example, the Chief Inspectors 
of Machinery will become Engineer Rear-Admirals ; and the 
Board, we are told, reserve power to promote the Engineer- 
in-Chief to the rank of Engineer Vice-Admiral if thought 
advisable. We may also note in regard to the Marine 
officers that it is intended that those officers, after their 
training has ceased to be purely military, as it now is, shall 
be given important duties connected with gunnery and 
torpedo work, and generally in taking a more active part in 
the duties of the ship. The possibility of the amalgama- 
tion of the Marine Artillery and Marine Light Infantry is 
also discussed, but the final settlement of that question is 
left over. 

We have given the scheme in outline. It remains to 
make one or two criticisms as to the details. A proposal 
which is sure to be very closely scrutinised is that to make 
the age of entry to the Service twelve or thirteen. That 
the advantages of an early dedication to sea service are 
very great will be readily admitted, but it is also clear that 
it would be a great mistake to submit children of twelve 
to the pressure of competitive examination. One shrinks 
from the idea of ‘“ Bobby” or “ Willie” beginning to be 
crammed at nine or ten for the Navy Examination. It 
must be pointed out, however, that the Board of 
Admiralty are fully aware of this objection, and have made 
proposals which largely minimise itsforce. “The entrance 
examination for the Royal Naval College, commonly 
known as the ‘ Britannia’ examination, will,” says the 


Memorandum, “ be of an elementary kind, and confined to | 


those subjects in which a carefully-educated boy has 
usually been instructed up to the age of thirteen. No 
change will be made in the present system of entering 
boys for the competition, but the medical evidence is con- 
clusive that at this early age the examination must not be 
severe, and indeed that no examination of boys at this age 
or at the later age now obtaining can be considered an 
accurate test of what their comparative faculties will be 
when they have attained manhood. It consequently 
follows that, during their period of training at the Royal 
Naval College, Cadets who fail to attain a minimum 
standard or to show promise of sufficient development 
of intellect must be requested to withdraw.” In other 
words, the examination will be easy, and qualifying 
rather than competitive, and a larger number of boys 
will be taken than are actually required. This will provide 
an opportunity for weeding out unsuitable boys, and will 
also mitigate the rigour of examination. And if these 
safeguards should prove ineffectual to shield the boys 
from overpressure, the Admiralty can devise other means 
to prevent injurious competition. The main thing is that 
the Admiralty fully realise the danger and do not mean 
to incur it. That being so, the chief objection to the 
twelve-year-old rule disappears. Undoubtedly in other 
respects it is well to take the boys young and make them, 
as it were, seamen from the beginning,—.e., men who feel 
that they were dedicated to a sea life from childhood. 
Such were our naval officers in old days, and such they 
ought to be in the future. No doubt from the parent’s 
point of view the necessity for an early choice seems a 
hardship, but, after all, the national is the paramount 
consideration. Again, if parents find a boy unsuited to a 
sea life, they can take him away from the ‘ Britannia’ at 
fourteen or fifteen without any harm being done. It will 
not be too late to think of another profession, and the boy 
will have received a first-class modern education, 


Another criticism which we desire to make is concerned 
with the engineer part of the scheme. The Memorandum 
declares that after the rank of Sub-Lieutenant has been 
reached the division into the branches “will be definite 
and final.” That this ought to be the general practice 
we do not doubt, and that good reasons for breaking 
it will very seldom occur also seems highly probable. 
At the same time, we dislike the idea of slamming and 
double-locking any door. We would, that is, make no 
absolute division, and impose no absolute veto on the 
choice of the Board of Admiralty. If they think it is 
for the good of the Service to take a Captain (E) out of 
the engineers and give him a ship, they ought not to be 
prevented by a printed rule. That they would ever want 
to do so seems most unlikely, but still, why limit their choice 
by a hard-and-fast regulation? The abstract arguments 
for declaring in the Army “ once a sapper always a sapper ” 
seem equally strong. Yet if such a rule had existed we 
should have had no Lord Kitchener. 

Taken as a whole, however, the scheme is a thoroughly 
sound one, and Lord Selborne deserves the thanks of the 
nation for so good a piece of work. 





FIRST STEPS TOWARDS WORKING THE 
EDUCATION ACT. 


OLITICIANS and the Legislature have now, apart 
from the great question of London, done for a time 
with the subject of national education, and the whole 
matter is referred to the working educationists of the land. 
It is true that the country is threatened with agitations 
and combined efforts to thwart the working of the Act, 
but we shall be forgiven if we refuse to take such threats 
seriously. They must be regarded as the distant mutter- 
ings of a spent storm. However much Lord Rosebery 
may beat the air, he will find it impossible to bring the 
tempest back. It would be foolish, however, to expect that 
the agitation of the political atmosphere should at once 
subside. While the storm lasted it was possible for men, nor- 
mally possessing ripe and balanced judgment, to anticipate 
events of an abnormal character, and seriously to believe that 
the law of the land would bedefied by a small minority of the 
people. The same belief is still held by a few men who 
can scarcely realise that the storm is over, but it is plain 
that this feeling of tension and excitement is passing away, 
/ and that the storm has left a clearer and fresher educa- 
| tional atmosphere than England has ever known before. 
Educationists who for the moment were, despite themselves, 
forced, on one side or the other, into the ranks of party 
| politics are educationists once more; while politicians who 
' for the sake of party “crammed ” the subject of education 
are glad enough once again to forget all about a topic 
that must be of infinite dulness to the party hack. Edu- 
cation is a technical subject, and one, when it comes to 
business, that is inevitably left in the sole charge of men 
and women who have made either the theory or the prac- 
tice of education the subject of their life’s work. 

The important question now is, Who are these men and 
women? Apart from the Board of Education and its able 
staff of specialists and inspectors, this country possesses a 
large and an increasing class that is vividly interested in 
the work of preparing the coming generation for their 
national and Imperial duties. The salvation of a nation 
| is in the hands of its children, and the fashioning of their 
lives is a question that transcends all other political 
questions whatsoever. It is, therefore, necessary that all 
those who are taking part in school administrative work 
should realise as individuals and as members of local 
bodies the great increase of responsibility which the new 
Act throws upon them. Up to the year 1870 local educa- 
tional administration was entirely in the hands of the 
managers of voluntary schools and the trustees of en- 
dowed schools. Of the latter class up to that date it is 
not possible to say much that is good. Until the Endowed 
Schools Acts came into operation, the vast funds applicable 
to secondary education were shamefully squandered and 
abused. On the other hand, the work done by the 
voluntary managers of all denominations was a noble one, 
and inadequate as were the results produced in the face of 
a population increasing by leaps and bounds, it must be 
remembered that throughout the country great numbers of 
men and women were to be found who voluntarily devoted 
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their time and energy to the work of educating the poor, 
and spent money lavishly in the creation of new schools. 
We may say without fear of contradiction that the first 
seventy years of the nineteenth century were devoted to 
the creation of a class of educational administrators. The 
great value of the Act of 1870 was that, in town and country 
alike, it enormously increased the numbers of this class. 
Board-schools and the bodies of Managers dependent on 
them, and Voluntary School Committees, pressed into their 
service the most willing and capable of local residents. 
The case was apart from politics altogether. Here were 
the children, and neither the children nor the nation could 
live by bread alone. It is a comparatively new cry that 
the bread depends upon education. The root idea which 
lay and lies beneath voluntary administrative work was 
and is that the children must be raised from that slough 
of despair which is ignorance. 

This growth of voluntary effort was exhibited still more 
noticeably in the case of the endowed secondary schools. 
Under the Endowed Schools Acts schemes for the ad- 
ministration of such schools were sent out broadcast over 
the country, and men and women were found without 
difficulty to take up the technical, and often tiresome, work 
of administration. Nor was this all. Important functions 
with respect to technical education were cast upon the 
newly created County Councils in 1889, and again it was 
seen that men were to be found who would throw them- 
selves with zest into this new outlet for voluntary energy. 
The year 1902 found the country, in fact, endowed with a 
skilled class of voluntary educational administrators, and 
with a highly trained class of teachers. It was the psycho- 
logical moment to co-ordinate the entire educational 
system. This the Act of 1902 does, and its working is in 
the hands of those who, if they will put aside all bitter- 
ness and all prejudice, are capable of making England the 
educational model for the world. 

The first step is always the most difficult, but that step 
can be taken at once. The Act cannot, as a working 
educational measure, come into force until March 26th 
next. During a period of eighteen months from that 
date the Board of Education has power to direct that the 
Act shall come gradually into operation on dates which will 
best suit the idiosyncrasies and needs of different counties 
and towns. The sooner the Act is at work the better, but 
it cannot operate until the various districts have put their 
machinery in order. The first step, as we have said, can 
be taken at once. The great initial difficulty is to intro- 
duce order and uniformity into the system of management 
that now prevails—and necessarily prevails—in the volun- 
tary schools which educate more than half the children of this 
country. These schools have been created during the last 
ninety years as the exigencies of particular parishes dictated 
and the means of private donors allowed. The system of 
administration in each case varies with the circumstances 
in which each school was created. It is necessary that 
a uniform system should be introduced, and introduced in 
such a way as will combine equity with efficiency. The 
Board of Education has lost no time in issuing an 
official Memorandum to assist owners, trustees, and 
managers in adapting their system of management to the 
normal type. In future every voluntary school will nor- 
mally be managed by a body consisting of four “ founda- 
tion managers "—managers of the present type represent- 
ing the interests of those by whom the school was 
established or is managed—and two managers repre- 
sentative of local authorities. The future manner 
of the appointment of the foundation managers is 
the chief subject dealt with in the Memorandum. 
Wherever the provisions of the trust-deed, or the usage 
followed where there is no deed or insufficient trust 
provisions, with respect to the appointment of managers 
are inconsistent with the provisions of the Act, the 
owners, trustees, or managers must apply to the Board 
of Education for an Order (under Section 11 of the Act) 
for the purpose of meeting the difficulties of the case. It 
is expected, we are told, that such an Order will be found 
necessary for a large majority of voluntary schools. 
Indeed, this is almost obvious, as is the fact that failure 
or delay in making the application ‘‘ may result in serious 
embarrassment and inconvenience to the district served by 
the school.” The Memorandum goes on (we hope and 
believe unnecessarily) to warn trustees that the capri- 


with grave consequences, and to inform them that they 
can, if they find it impossible to adapt their position to 
the new requirements, resign their trust into the hands of 
the Board of Education. 

The duty of moulding the existing trusts or trust. 
deeds into conformity with the requirement of the Act 
throws a heavy burden of work both upon the Central 
Department and local managers. The term “trust-deed” 
includes any instrument of trust whether made by a private 
donor, or drawn bya Court of Law, or in pursuance of any 
Act. In peculiar cases, or where there 1s no trust-deed, 
or where the deed is lost or defective, or the school 
is held on agreement or lease, no private attempt 
should be made to draft a suitable deed. The matter 
should be specially referred to the Board of Educa. 
tion. This Memorandum should be read with great 
care by all managers, and the necessary steps taken 
forthwith to bring the deed of management into 
conformity with the Act. We do not doubt that 
this will be done. As we have pointed out above, 
there are now available a great number of persons closely 
interested in the effective working of the educational 
system, and we would urge those persons individually 
to spare no effort to assist the Board of Education ’ 
in its present arduous work. Each county, each small 
educational area, must remember that its own efficiency 
depends upon itself. As soon as it is ready, the Act’ can 
be set in operation independently of other districts. Surely 
this will lead to friendly and healthy rivalry. No county, 
no district, will care to see its neighbour reaping before 
itself the manifold advantages of this Act. The preparation 
of the voluntary schools for the reception of the provisions 
of the Act is the first great step. In the meantime the 
County and Borough Councils and the minor local authori- 
ties will be getting everything in order for the appointment 
of the bodies that will manage the “ provided ” elementary 
schools, and will be planning the development of the second- 
ary systems with which they are in touch, and bringing 
those systems into a working relationship with the element- 
ary schools of both the “ provided” and voluntary type. 
Moreover, it will be necessary td prepare for the formation 
of the local Education Committees that will in most cases 
undertake the great task of binding the elementary system 
and the secondary endowed-school system into one great 
and continuous educational force. 

The work that lies before all those who are engaged in 
school administration is enormous, but the harvest which is 
waiting to be reaped is incalcylable ; and believing, as we 
do, that the army of workers is one which realises the value 
of its work, we cannot but think that the harvest actually 
reaped will be great indeed. But much depends on the spirit 
in which this national issue is approached. All narrowness 
of administration, whether of Churchman or Dissenter, 
must be putaway. This is the Children’s Statute, and must 
be interpreted and administered in the interests of the 
children alone. The legacy which that great educationist, 
Dr. Temple, has left us is the advice, we might almost say 
the spiritual charge, that this Act should be administered 
ina spirit of strenuousness, toleration,and charity. Itis not 
intended to protect or foster any particular denomination. 
It is intended to protect and foster all denominations 
in so far as those denominations strive to make the 
children God-fearing educated Englishmen and English- 
women. It has brought national education into the full 
blaze of public criticism, and has emphasised the fact that 
Christian teaching is an essential and integral part of all 
educaticn. The system will incorporate itself into local 
life as easily as did the once much-feared system of 
elective Parish Councils ; but the result of the incorpora- 
tion will do far more than did the Local Government Act 
of eight years ago to secure the one thing needful,— 
national efficiency. 





THE AFRICAN LABOUR PROBLEM. 


N a letter of unusual length, but also of unusual im- 

portance, Sir Harry Johnston has communicated to 
the Z'imes his views upon the pressing and difficult ques- 
tion of native labour in South Africa. No one knows the 
facts better than he does, but unfortunately this is a 
matter in regard to which knowledge of facts is not every-. 
thing. The methods of supplying native labour to British 





cious closing of schools will involve a breach of trust 
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arising out of these may be quite as serious and quite as 
inconvenient as those which have to do with statistics. 
It is something to know that so many thousand black men 
are wanted to work the mines, that for such-and-such 
reasons Kaffir labour cannot be had, and that in the 
regions north of the Zambesi there is a supply of labourers 
wanting employment. But these labourers are not on the 
spot where the demand for them arises, and left to them- 
selves they will never get to that spot. They will have to 
be brought thither. They will have, that is to say, to be 
carried from Central to Southern Africa at considerable 
expense and under contracts long enough to repay those 
who bring them. While these contracts subsist some 
means must be devised of ensuring their perform- 
ance, and when they come to an end the labourers 
must be taken back to the place whence they came. It 
is obvious that we have here all the materials for 
a very considerable slave-trade unless the process of 
getting and employing black men can be subjected 
to precise restrictions. If a mine is worked by men who 
cannot throw up their engagement however different the 
reality may be from the description furnished when they 
signed the agreement, the labour is likely to be very un- 


-willingly given. The enforcement of a contract in these 


circumstances will have much in common with slavery, and 
slavery, under whatever name, is repugnant to English 
feeling and sure in the end to be discontinued. It is in 
the interest, therefore, of the employers of native labour, 
as well as of the natives employed, that every care should 
be taken to guard beforehand against the abuses which 
have attended the system in the past, and which are likely 
to reappear whenever public attention is diverted from 
them. Few people are now taken in by homilies on the 
dignity of labour, and the part played by hard work in the 
improvement of the native character. Voluntary work 
may have this effect, but we never heard that convict 
labour did much for those engaged in it beyond keeping 
them,from preying on the community. The only way in 
which black men can be rightly and safely employed is by 
offering them terms which, when properly explained to 
them, they are anxious to accept, and by taking all 
possible measures to see that the performance matches the 
promise. 


Sir Harry Johnston makes it clear that if the South 
African mines are to be worked by native labour, it must 
be brought from outside. The effective labour force of 
Africa south of the Zambesi he puts at no more than four 
hundred thousand men. Of these some three hundred 
thousand are already employed in other ways, leaving one 
hundred thousand available as miners. But underground 
labour is less attractive than work aboveground, and at 
present the black man is so well off that he feels free to work 
or not as he likes. He is not naturally idle, Sir Harry 
Johnston thinks, but he resembles the white man in not 
caring to do unpleasant work when he has money enough 
to do without it. Taking all South Africa into account, a 
reserve of one hundred thousand labourers is not excessive, 
and they are sufficiently rich to wait until work that they 
like offers itself. Whether larger pay would tempt them 
it is impossible to say until the experiment has been tried; 
but even if it would, the mining companies are probably of 
opinion that if they are to offer high wages, it might be 
cheaper in the end to employ white labourers. North of 
the Zambesi, however, the situation is different. There 
the negro population is much denser, and though at present 
employment is plentiful in some districts, it largely takes 
the form of porterage, and will be superseded as more 
railways are made. ‘The least satisfactory feature of the 
case is that labour is not very abundant in British East 
Africa, though the eastern province of Uganda, which has just 
been added to it for administrative purposes, opens up a good 
recruitingground. Thereare no doubt territories belonging 
to other Powers from which labour may be drawn. But 
there is one very solid reason for preferring to draw it 
from British territory. Who is to see that the terms of 
the labour contract are properly carried out? British 
South Africa will eventually be made up of self-governing 
Colonies, consequently the Imperial Government cannot 
ensure any proper supervision of the natives employed. 
The Colonial authorities will say that it is their busi- 
ness; but African Colonial authorities cannot always 
be trusted to do this part of their work adequately. 
If there is no effective supervision at one end of 





the line, it must be supplied at the other. If the 
Government of the country which receives the con- 
tract workers will not see that they are properly treated, 
the Government of the country which sends them out 
must do this. The machinery no doubt will be different 
in the two cases, but in the long run it will be equally 
effective. Where the supervision is supplied on the spot it 
prevents the ill-treatment of a particular consignment of 
labourers. Where it is supplied by the Governments whose 
subjects the labourers are it must be retrospective and 
punitive. When the labourers return home their complaints 
can be investigated, and unless, when they are well 
founded, proper security can be given for the better treat- 
ment of future consignments the Government can refuse 
to send any more. This was done on one occasion by 
the Government of India in regard to coolies sent 
oversea. They were not properly treated, and the 
supply was stopped. But if the supply comes from a 
foreign country, this method of guarding against the 
dangers of the contract system is likely to be either in- 
effective or inconvenient, according to the country which 
exercises it. It would be farcical, for example, to look for 
protection of labourers from such a Government as that 
which administers the Congo Free State. On the other hand, 
the fact that the work is done—and well done—by a foreign 
Power may lead to unforeseen results. It would be highly 
inexpedient, for example, if the German Government had 
a just ground of complaint against Britain for the ill- 
treatment of its subjects in a British Colony. The 
Imperial Government is practically powerless in a 
Colony, yet it is only to the Imperial Government that a 
foreign Power can look for redress if it has any complaint 
against that Colony. If, in the other alternative, the 
labour comes from a British Colony which is still ad- 
ministered by the Crown, no such inconvenience can arise. 
The Imperial Government examines into the condition 
and listens to the story of the returned labourers, and 
decides for itself whether it will send out any more. 


No doubt this limitation of the labour supply to 
British sources will diminish the amount that will be 
forthcoming. In the end Sir Harry Johnston thinks 
that there may be a hundred thousand men coming 
and going from the African protectorates which are sub- 
ject to the Foreign Office. But in the first instance he 
estimates that only from three to five thousand may accept 
the terms of the mining companies, and the ultimate results 
“will entirely depend on the stories which these three to 
five thousand men take back with them after their year’s 
work.” If Sir Harry Johnston’s advice is followed, they 
will have no cause to complain. Their wages should be at 
least £1 per month, and if possible 30s. Half of this sum 
should be paid them while at work to keep them supplied 
with pocket-money, the remainder should be paid to them 
in cash on their reaching home. If it is paid to them when 
they are starting on the return journey, they will either be 
robbed of it or will gamble it away on the steamer or the 
railway. They should be well fed; and the dietary should 
include a daily meat ration and fresh vegetables, and an 
allowance of Kaffir beer. “ Fanatical as I am,” says Sir 
Harry Johnston, “on the subject of spirit drinking by 
Europeans, I am of opinion that if anybody in this 
world requires a little alcohol as an article of diet it 
is the negro! This need is best met by the mild 
fermented drinks of his own manufacture.” Another 
point on which the wants of the negro are often 
not understood is clothing. He can go naked so long as 
he basks in the sun all day and lies by a fire all night. 
But if he is to work in a colder climate than that to which 
he is accustomed, he must be warmly clad at his employer’s 
expense. The men should not work more than ten hours a 
day at the outside, and the ordinary limit should be eight 
hours. They should have as much rest as possible on 
Sundays, for some of the Uganda negroes—the Baganda, 
for example—“are genuine Christians, not given at all to 
talking about their religion, but deeply injured in their 
feelings if they are not allowed free exercise of it on Sun- 
days.” Until a railway can be made from Uganda to the 
Zambesi, special care should be given to the sanitary con- 
dition of the transport steamers, which at present is 
extremely bad. 


It will be seen that the mining companies will have need 
of constant vigilance over their subordinates if they wish 
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to get and keep a good supply of black labour. In this 
troublesome task they may be greatly assisted by English 
travellers and by the correspondents of English journals. 








THE TRADITIONAL SAYINGS OF CHRIST. 
NHE traditional sayings of Christ—sayings, we mean, outside 
the Canon of the New Testament to whose authenticity 
some credence is given by the learned—are very few. The late 
Bishop of Durham, Dr. Westcott, at the end of his “ Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Gospels” published a list of as many 
as appeared to him to contain “true and original traits of the 
Lord’s teaching, and as such to be invested with the greatest 
interest.” Several other striking sentences were found some 
years ago on a single sheet of papyrus on the site of what was 
once thetown of Oxyrrhynchus, in Egypt. Thesealso, our readers 
may remember, attracted the attention of many scholars. Both 
sets of phrases are disjointed, some only partly decipherable, 
others, to our mind, incomprebensible. Others again seem to us 
to bear in a striking manner upon one of the great religious ques- 
tions of to-day,—z.e., the attitude of Christ towards the indi- 
vidual conscience, and by inference, His attitude towards those 
who find themselves unable to come to a conclusion as to the 
things which pertain to religious peace. The doubt of the 
twentieth century and the unbelief of the first are such very 
different things that to compare them is nearly impossible, 
There are not more than two or three instances in the Gospel 
of religious men who were apparently by their own honest 
minds, apart from any indifference, any sense of scorn, 
or any preference for the darkness which covers evil 
deeds, compelled to admit that they did not believe. 
St. Thomas was one; the man who gave a voice to all 
religious-minded doubters from then till now, who “ cried out 
and said with tears, Lord, I believe; help thou mine un- 
belief,’ was another. Probably St. James may have 
been a third. He is generally considered to have counted 
among the “brethren” who did not believe, and to 
have been converted after the Resurrection by our Lord 
Himself. It is a significant fact that in his Epistle 
—supposing, as many scholars suppose, that he wrote 
the letter which bears his name—he puts faith in a 
less important light than any other writer of the New 
Testament. Towards all these men Christ's attitude is 
benignant. To James He grants a revelation. The “ un- 
belief” of the father who prayed for his son is “ helped ” 
by his son’s restoration to health. Thomas receives a proof, 
and, as we read the narrative, no rebuke whatever for his 
mistaken opinion. “Blessed are they who have not seen and 
yet have believed” is a statement of a self-evident fact which 
must surely be acquiesced in by sceptic and Christian alike. 
It only comes to this: ‘How happy are those people who 
without asking for evidence are able to believe in the resur- 
rection of the dead” If any other suggestion is contained 
in the words, it seems to us to be a suggestion of sympathy 
for a man who has been unable to accept the consolation of 
faith. 

But to turn from the Gospels to the traditional sayings. 
The first upon Dr. Westcott’s list unreservedly states that 
conscience, and not doctrine, is the final test by which every 
man must stand or fall. The saying as it is presented to us 
is set in a fragment of narrative :—“‘ On the same day having 
seen one working on the Sabbath, He said to him, ‘O man, 
if indeed thou knowest what thou doest thou art blessed ; but 
if thou knowest not thou art cursed, and art a transgressor 
of the law.’” The man at work was refusing to conform to 
the authority of what was considered in his day revealed 
religion. The Disciples who saw him were probably shocked 
at what seemed to them his act of profanation; but 
whether he was blameworthy or innocent was, according 
to our Lord, a matter which depended entirely upon his 
convictions. Regard for the Sabbath involved faith. It is 
no part of instinctive morality to stop work on a par- 
ticular day of the week. The question was one of revela- 
tion, not of intuition. This saying of Christ’s, if it is His—we 
must refer our readers to Dr. Westcott’s book for the evidence— 
is somewhat more comprehensive than any sentence of the kind 
which has come down to us in the New Testament, but it is 
not out of keeping with the words recorded by St. Luke: “He 
that knew not, and did commit things worthy of stripes, shall 











————as 


be beaten with few stripes.” Again, the true intent of this verse 
has, perhaps, some light thrown upon it by Romans xiv. 5-6, 
where a similar thought is apparently meant to be conveyed, 
“One man esteemeth one day above another: another 
esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind. He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto 
the Lord; and he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he 
doth not regard it.” In fact, what makes the man a sinner in 
such eases as that under consideration is not the act but the 
violation of the conscience. 

Christ’s blessings pronounced upon spiritual hunger and 
thirst, His exhortations to ask and to knock, His words 
to the lawyer who desired to be assured of eternal 
life and was told to continue in his present course 
of well-doing and he should live,—all point towards 
sympathy with the spiritually dissatisfied; and once more 
tradition confirms the attitude of our Lord in the Gospels, 
“Jesus saith, I stood in the midst of the world, and in the 
flesh was I seen of them. I found all men drunken, and no 
man found I athirst among them. My soul grieveth over the 
sons of men because they are blind in their hearts.” These 
possible words of Christ would seem to declare a state of un- 
certainty to be more hopeful than one of thoughtlessness, 
The orthodox faith of the Pharisees of His day had been 
turned by ceremonial and indifference into a dead self-satis- 
faction, out of which the scourge of doubt had no lenger 
power to revive them. Perhaps the same suggestion is con- 
tained in another of these sayings—one which has a haunting 
fascination, but of whose meaning we feel by no means sure— 
“They that wonder shall reign, and they that reign shall 
rest.” Other words but partially decipherable—found in the 
Egyptian papyrus—seem to assert that the spirit of Christ is 
often near to those who imagine themselves to be alone, and 
is poured out through many channels, not necessarily religious. 
“ Jesus saith where there are..... and there is one alone 
ee Iam with him. Raise the stone, and thou shalt find 
me; cleave the wood, and there am I.” 

It must be remembered that though the Apostles died in 
faith, they by no means lived their whole lives in it. The 
friends whom Christ chose and whom He called the salt of the 
earth withstood Him, misunderstood Him, denied, doubted, 
and deserted Him. Butit may be asked,— Why, from the point 
of view you have been setting forth, is it then better to believe 
than to doubt? That question, which looks at first sight so 
reasonable, is in reality absurd. As well ask why is it better 
to feel safe than to feel apprehensive, to feel of some importance 
than to feel of unutterable insignificance, to believe ourselves 
part of a divine order of things than to believe we are grains 
of dust in a whirlwind of chance, to expect to go through death 
to a fuller life than through our last agony to “the shapeless, 
scopeless, blank abyss, the utter nothingness from which we 
eune.” Religious assurance is a tremendous strength, which 
those who go without, if indeed they are to blame, surely expiate 
their fault by their loss here. Perhaps it was to them that the 
last traditional words we shall quote were addressed. “They 
who wish to see ine and to lay hold on my Kingdom must 
receive me by affliction and suffering.” The doubters of whom 
we are speaking are not, of course, those who desire to convict 
their neighbours of an ill-considered faith. Theological argu- 
ment is not an ignoble pastime, in that it exercises two minds 
upon the most important of all questions, but it has not much 
to do with religion. We speak of the men who desire not 
intellectual victory but intellectual defeat; who want to find 
spiritual truth, not to chop polemical logic ; whose greatest 
dread is that they should hear in their hearts at the last the 
terrible sentence, “Thou hast judged rightly”; and whose 
greatest hope is to be put in the end to intellectual confusion 
by the stern words which brought new life to the doubters 
upon the Emmaus road :—“O fools, and slow of heart to 
believe.” 





BARGAIN-DRIVING. 

OR the last six weeks or so the shops have been full of 
people buying Christmas presents, most of whom must 

have asked themselves, either consciously or unconsciously, 
whether they were paying too much ora fair price for the 
goods they bought. It is a curious fact that though in many 
countries on the Continent—the best example, we believe, is 
Italy—and, of course, in places like Algeria, Egypt, and the 
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East, nothing is bought by any intelligent person except 
after a considerable amount of chaffering and bargaining, in 
England a shopkeeper puts a certain price on the things he 
has for sale, and the potential buyer knows that it is no good 
asking him to take less. That is perhaps only a general rule; 
for no doubt when a shop puts up a notice that it is “selling 
off,” that “no reasonable offer will be refused,” and so forth, 
a certain amount of bargaining is expected, and indeed 
welcomed, by the shopkeeper. He is prepared to take low 
prices to clear his stock, which in the case of some trades, 
notably those in which fashion frequently changes, he is 
compelled to do two or three times in the year. Would 
the average English shopkeeper—who, of course, must 
make his profit on the goods he sells—be prepared on 
other occasions to take less than he asked? At all 
events, there is a story told of an Englishman, who had 
lived for many years in Italy, and happened to be travel- 
ling in Scotland, which seems to show that it is not quite im- 
possible for a Scotch shopkeeper to lower his prices when he 
thinks he will not sell unless he does. In Italy the English- 
man, when desirous of buying any particular piece of goods, 
had been accustomed to be asked double or treble what he 
knew the Italian shopkeeper would take. It had been his 
universal custom to throw up his hands with a gesture of 
horror at the idea of paying so absurd a sum, mingled with 
surprised sorrow at the iniquity of a fellow-creature capable 
of so amazing an attempt at extortion; and he used to suggest 
as the highest price he could possibly pay one-quarter of the 
price asked by the shopman. The shopman did not disguise 
his sadness at his customer’s unfounded suspicions that he was 
being ridiculously overcharged,—but eventually the article 
used to be sold at about half what was asked at first. The 
Englishman, so the story goes, entered a Paisley shop, and 
asked the price of a pair of stockings. He was told it. 
Forgetting that he was not in Italy, up went his hands, and 
the expression of his face was one of grieved horror. He 
offered a third, and “in the circumstances” the tradesman 
was prepared to take half of the “ window price.” 

The story is perhaps illustrative of a mind question- 
ing whether Englishmen are good bargainers rather than 
an historical fact. It may be admitted that if bargains 
were to be driven at all times and in all seasons with 
all shopkeepers, it is probable that the discovery of the 
fact would have been made before now by women. ‘To 
the masculine mind there is something almost shameless in 
the way that some women manage the mysterious business 
of “shopping.” Men buy things: women shop. To many 
men it is really a nuisance to have to buy things—especially 
new clothes—and when they buy them, they usually accept 
without questioning what they are asked to take. There is 
a delightful paper in Mr. H. G. Wells’s “Certain Personal 
Matters,” in which the masculine person buying clothes is 
supposed to make purchases at a haberdasher’s. He wants 
a pair of gloves. The shopman asks him the size and price. 
Of the size he is ignorant, assuming that it is the shop- 
man’s business to know the answer to questions of that 
kind; as to the price, he suggests a guinea, at which the 
shopman demurs with politeness. The buyer, somewhat irri- 
tated, suggests as an alternative that probably the price 
should be seven shillings and sixpence or one shilling and 
elevenpence-halfpenny,—one of the prices which everything 
costs. Itis, of course, only a travesty of what actually happens 
when men buy clothes; but it certainly is true enough as 
illustrating the general spirit of the ordinary masculine 
purchaser. It could never have been written of a woman, 
There are some women—possibly fewer than most men 
suppose—who are perfectly content to turn a shop almost 
inside out and to buy nothing, or almost nothing, in the 
end. They seem to take it for granted that it is the shop- 
man’s business to show them practically everything allied in 
appearance and design to the article which they intend to 
buy, and that undoubtedly they are justified in ordering a 
full-dress parade of the contents of an entire set of drawers 
containing silk ribbons when their fixed purpose is to pay for 
a few yards of tape. It has happened before now that a 
husband accompanying his wife, on finding that she is leaving 
the shop after half an hour’s hard amusement, and that she 


is complacently preparing to disburse ninepence, has suddenly: 


paid fifteen shillings for something he did not at all want, 











simply because he was ashamed to have asked to see a number 


of tl@ngs and to buy none of them. Many men think to 
themselves that the very fact that they have entered a shop 
binds them to buy something; their womenkind, on the 
contrary, are surprised at being told that it is anything 
more than pure business to allow the shopkeeper to tempt them 
to a bargain, 

But if it is true enough of many men to say that in what 
perhaps appear to them unimportant matters they are in- 
capable of driving bargains, and if they are readier than 
women to accept without questioning the prices of, let us say, 
a haberdasher, it is certainly not true that men are less 
inclined in other matters to drive a bargain than women. 
Nobody would question that who, to take a small instance, 
has watched the sale and purchase of cattle at a country fair. 


'The sale of animals, for some reason or other, seems to 


be always connected with hard bargaining,—often, indeed, 
with misrepresentation and downright swindling. ‘“ Never buy 
a horse from a friend” is an old maxim; and there is a 
quaint appreciation of the ethics of the purchase of livestock 
in the story of the Scot who, on being told that Sandy was in 
prison for stealing a cow, remarked irritably: “ Hoots, the 
silly body! Could he no’ have bought it and no’ paid for 
it?” Some men are, it might almost be said, victims of the 
habit of bargain-driving. It has been related of an exceedingly 
prosperous business man that, while it was one of his 
ambitions to have good horses in his stables, it was impossible 
for him ever to obtain his wish, simply because, although he 
was often offered by the would-be vendor a horse at absolutely 
the lowest price any dealer could take, he was mentally 
incapable of understanding that a man wishing to sell a horse 
could possibly state his “bed-rock” price straight away. In 
consequence, he bought bad horses expensively, and for a long 
time no honest dealer was able to sell him what he wanted. 
At last he was persuaded to buy a good horse at a rather high 
price, and after a few months’ trial, during which he was 
thoroughly satisfied with his bargain, he sent for the dealer 
and told him that he was the first honest man in the horse- 
selling business that he had met; indeed, that he had never 
before known a man state once and for all a fair price for an 
animal he wanted tosell. Unfortunately, this praise suggested 
to the dealer that he had found a good customer, and in the 
next deal he was foolish enough to cheat his man out- 
rageously, with the obvious and lamentable result that his 
customer never again bought a good horse. 


Is the capacity of making bargains, or rather, the tendency 
to make bargains, a disagreeable feature in a man’s character ? 
The truth seems to be that a man’s character, with its 
tendency or lack of tendency to make bargains, must be con- 
sidered as a whole. A petty-minded man will make petty 
bargains, and be incapable of making huge bargains,—such 
bargains, for instance, as those which have to be considered 
by a Foreign Secretary. On the other hand, a man who has 
a big grasp of main issues will not bother himself about 
details. “Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take care 
of themselves,” may be a very sound maxim for many men; 
but there are some men who measure everything in pounds, and 
who become great for that very reason. The man who cannot 
become great, and who is the really disagreeable bargain- 
driver, is the man whose nature lacks nobility,—the man who 
drives bargains with cruelty. He may be successful so far as 
money-making goes, but his success can never go further than 
a certain limit, because after a time he begins to meet business 
men of nobility, and in bargaining with them he will fail. He 
is able to press, and even to oust, weak, amiable opponents 
who will concede point after point rather than be tortured by 
his persistent questions and demands; but eventually he will 
meet men who can see further than he, and then his bargain- 
ing will stop automatically. There is nothing essentially dis- 
agreeable in the tendency to drive bargains; but as a rule the 
less large bargains a man makes, proportionately of course to 
his position, the less pleasant and the less noble the character 
he possesses. 





REFORM AT THE “ ZOO.” 


SOCIETY founded *. the rather domestic way in which 
the Zoological Society first took shape seldom starts 
with a bias towards improvement. When the body of 
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old acquaintances and enthusiastic naturalists, such as Sir 
Stamford Raffles and his friends, who were the first projectors 
and managers of the Society, in course of time either died 
or retired from active concern in its affairs, the ten- 
dency was for the same rather domestic management to 
continue, but vested in less able hands. The statutes or 
rules, drawn up in the “thirties,” did not give much elasticity 
of treatment, and the system by which one part of the Council 
recommended another list of their own choice to succeed 
them, who would almost certainly be men of the same age 
and general standing as themselves, did much to stereotype 
the old-fashioned notions of what the Society and ita 
menagerie should be. Jt became something of a family con- 
cern, with both the good and the evil of such arrangements. 
The general tone of the place was exellent; the keepers were 
and are like excellent old family servants; many of the elder 
men who have retired,and who were of the very best type of their 
class, could have been trusted to manage a large farm with a 
head of the most valuable stock. But the real control of the 
menagerie and Gardens is vested outside the Superintendent 
and only nominally in the Council of the Society. Practically 
for more than the last forty years the control has been entrusted 
to the Society's secretary, Dr. Sclater. It was only natural that 
in so long a period under one administration the maintenance of 
the status quo, rather than progress and improvement, should 
in the end prevail; and though from time to time some 
beneficial change has been made, the Society has gradually 
become non-progressive in most practical directions, except 
that of the Prosector’s department, where steady investigation 
into the structure and anatomy of animals has gone on suc- 
cessfully, and with benefit to general knowledge. A large 
proportion of the arrangements in the Gardens are in need of 
recasting and bringing into line with what has been discovered 
elsewhere in the art of keeping animals in such conditions 
that they may be healthy and happy, and also seen to 
the greatest advantage by visitors. Such an opportunity 
seemed to be about to present itself on the retirement of 
the late secretary from the post which he had held for such 
an extended period, in which, if progress had not been made, 
the status quo had until the last few years been fairly main- 
tained in the Gardens. The Society had been fortunate in 
having obtained the consent of the Duke of Bedford, the 
greatest acclimatiser ever known in England, young and 
energetic, to be its President. 


It was not without natural misgivings that the Fellows learnt 
that, after short notice, a majority of one upon the Council had 
decided to recommend that the post held by Dr. Sclater should 
be handed on to his son, an arrangement from which the 
President markedly dissented. Whether the general body of 
the Fellows will ratify this decision remains to be seen. But it 
seems to amount to a declaration by the management that they 
intend to continue their old policy. This is the more regrettable 
because a Committee of Inquiry still sitting has, as is well 
known to many of the Fellows, discovered that even the 
existing arrangements of the Gardens and of the Society's 
affairs have fallen into a bad state. If the full Report 
comes out, as it ought to, before the general meeting 
in April, the Society will be able to form some idea of what 
problems they need to face to effect a thorough reorganisation. 
Meantime some of them are not beyond “the intelligent 
anticipation of events.” What the public is concerned with 
mainly is that the Gardens and menagerie should be brought 
under modern treatment, in accordance with the best thatis to 
be seen elsewhere, and where possible be made better’ still. 
Every great city of Europe and America, and many of the 
smaller towns, have zoological gardens, and in many, as in 
London, they are behind the times. From others there is very 
much to be learnt, though 1t would not be difficult to improve 
upon the hints given even by them. The Society also owe it to 
themselves to take a more direct and intelligent share in aiding 
and suggesting discovery and inquiry in zoology abroad. They 
might, if their Gardens were more successfully managed, derive 
2 much larger income, from which they could subsidise expedi- 
tions, and make grants to explorers of proved capacity. It 
may be said at once that one of the first changes should be to 
make the general public who come to the Gardens comfort- 
able. The refreshment accommodation is altogether inade- 
quate,—the restaurants are draughty and uncomfortable, the 


1 





the Army. 
for the future lies in the fact that this “better-class man” is 


years out of date. Itis of no use to say that the “ Zoo” wag 
not made for a picnic place. It must have a restaurant, and 
that should be a good one, expansible in the summer. Ag 
the public have been generous enough to grant a site in the park 
for the menagerie, the authorities might consent to a small 
expansion to accommodate a proper refreshment pavilion for 
the hundreds of thousands who visit the Gardens. The old 
site would then be available for a new animal house. But if 
the tendency of the Society is to remain non-pyogressive, the 
authorities are not likely to make concessions. 


The present accommodation for the animals, taking the 
requirements of “food for man and beast” in the order pre- 
scribed by the time-honoured legend on hostelry signs, varies 
from good to bad. In some cases it would seem that years of 
familiarity have made the secretary and Council absolutely 
blind, and we might almost add, indifferent. But to begin 
with the more pleasant side. The indoor arrangements for the 
antelopes are good; the lion-house is excellent, the elephant- 
house good, the reptile-house good, the giraffe and hippo- 
potamus house passable; the new and expensive ape-house is 
probably built on wrong principles, as it excludes fresh air; 
the houses for the large struthious birds are good. The mere 
enumeration of the chief deficiencies elsewhere would occupy 
more space thanis here available. But among them it may safely 
be said that all the hawks and eagles should have good covered 
houses, and peat-moss litter, to be removed when necessary, 
just as it is in a stable. instead of the wet and cold concrete 
floors. The disgusting and crowded parrot-house should be 
rebuilt, and made airy and endurable, if not a great attraction, 
as it might be. The “butterfly farm” should be encouraged 
and enlarged. It owes its success to the present head-keeper, 
and is a most creditable effort. The deer should be better 
housed, and there seems no reason why the authorities might 
not, if the reform of the Gardens is guaranteed, allow their 


. runs to be extended into the park, where in return for the use 


of the ground the public could see them for nothmg. The 
cat-house and the small mammals’ houses should be rebuilt, 
and the needs of these animals, as well as the best ways of 
showing such attractive creatures, carefully thought out. A 
fine pheasantry should be built, where these, the most 
splendidly decorative of any race of birds, can be seen and 
admired ; and a large winter indoor swimming place, like that 
at New York, made for the tropical waterfowl. But these 
are mere details and suggestions. The real improvement 
must begin with the responsible members of the Society itself ; 
and with their present President, in whom they possess the 
best administrative and practical head who could have been 
chosen to preside over their counsels, there is no reason to 
doubt that the Society may look forward to a valuable and 
active future, provided that first-rate business experience and 
special knowledge are obtained in the executive officers. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BARRACKS AS OUR BEST PRIVATE SOLDIERS 
WOULD LIKE THEM. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Si1r,—The Spectator so consistently concerns itself with the 
best interests of the private soldier that I make no apology 
for laying before you a few points which, whether they be 
held to be practicable or not, have at least this value, that 
they represent the opinions of men in all branches of the 





Service, opinions that were freely expressed to the writer with 
no idea of complaining or “ grousing,” but merely as stating 
in a general way some of the conditions which made the 
barrack-room and barrack life distasteful to them. Admittedly 
these ideas have not been gathered together from the 
“desperate characters” of a regiment, but neither are they 
the semi-official views of the non-commissioned officers; they 
are collected from letters here and from conversations there 
with hundreds of men passing through various Soldiers’ Insti- 
tutes, men who come from decent working-class homes, and 


belonging mainly to that “better stamp of recruit” whom all 
vuthorities at the present time appear anxious to attract to 
And certainly one of the most hopeful auguries 


wailable for service. It is for the authorities now to study 











prices by no means low, and the whole arrangements sixty 





his needs, and to elevate the barrack-room to his level, instead 
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of persistently trying to drag him down to the level of the 
roughest and most ignorant among his comrades. 


First of all crying evils is the utter want of privacy. In ! 


the ordinary barrack-room from twenty to thirty men sleep, 
eat, and spend many hours of the day, all huddled together. 
The writer recently spent some time in such a room one 
afternoon, in barracks occupied by a distinguished infantry 
regiment, and anything more cheerless or more demoralisingly 
dreary could not be imagined. A casual ward in a well- 
managed workhouse would have been vastly superior. The 
walls were colour-washed with a dingy yellow ochre, and were 
bare save for the regulation picture showing how kit is to be 
arranged for inspection. Tea was just ready, and this was set 
out ona bare table, and served in bowls, a tiny point certainly, 
and yet one which strikes the soldier. “A mug wouldn’t cost 
any more or be more breakable,” he urges, “and we shouldn’t 
feel quite so much like dogs.” “ And wouldn’t a table-cloth look 
nice ?” chimed in a visitor from another regiment. “ When I 
was at C——a few of us in our room clubbed together and 
bought some table-cloths and a few plants; you’d have been 
surprised what a difference it made. You know how chaps 
fling the food about and eat anyhow, enough to make you ill 
sometimes, just because they think anything does for a 
barrack-room and a bare table. Well! upon my word, in a 
week all that had stopped, and even the warmest of them 
took to behaving as if they had been at home.” “ As long 
as the meals are so rough they will behave roughly,” remarked 
a much older man. “And it’s that that turns up some 
of the best recruits we get. We don't want pampering, 
but it’s a pity that a fellow should have to lower all his ideas 
when he enlists, and that is what it comes to. Such little 
things would make a difference, if only the officers would see 
it. But most of them put us all in a bunch, and think we are 
content with anything, or rather, ought to be if we are not. 
They are very pat at saying, ‘The men don’t want it,’ or 
‘The men wouldn't appreciate it” I suppose it’s not to 
be expected they should understand.” 

The idea of cubicles is greatly approved of on the whole, 
though the difficulties are fully realised, and it is admitted 
that in every regiment there is a proportionate number of 
men who would at first abuse the privilege. But the boon 
would be inestimable in by far the larger number of 
instances, and would in itself be a step towards developing 
that “individuality” which is persistently advocated on paper, 
and only too often nipped in the bud whenever it attempts 
to struggle into existence. More privileges to good-conduct 
men, and increased facilities for them to go out at certain 
times in mufti, would be hailed with delight for many reasons. 
At present, conspicuous as he is, the soldier directly he gets 
out into the street is beset by every form of temptation; in 
the lowest places he is welcomed, from better places he is 
excluded, or believes he would be. “I should so often go to 
places of good association if only I could go as a civilian,” 
writes a trooper in the —— Hussars. ‘“ And besides,” he adds 
pathetically, “as you understand, when Tommy is tightened 
up in his regimentals he is very uncomfortable.” 


A debate on “ Barrack-room Life,” and the suggestion that 
a number of men on board a troopship should write their 
views, elicited the following points with extraordinary una- 
nimity :—(1) The barrack-rooms might be greatly improved, 
the meals better served (and in many cases better cooked), 
and the men encouraged in countless ways to make the rooms 
more comfortable and homelike. They are emphatic that all 
this could be done at very trifling extra expense or extra work. 
Want of space, they admitted, would make separate dining 
halls a difficulty, desirable as this would be. (2) Many more 
privileges might be given to good-conduct men, such as would 
tend to cut them off less from civil life, and to prevent their 
becoming a class apart from their fellows. Under this head- 
ing come improvements such as cubicles, relaxations as to 
mufti, &c., and more encouragement to men to develop their 
general intelligence. ‘‘ You are not paid to think,” or “ There 
is no need for you to think,” has been hammered only too 
persistently into the private soldier, and it will take him a 
long time to forget it. (3) Questions of discipline are much 
more difficult to generalise about, as discipline becomes such a 
personal matter in most regiments, and “the bearing thereof 
lies in the application.” No good soldier objects to strict 
discipline, provided he feels that he is “ given a chance” and 





is sure of justice. At present he has endless masters, and is 
ordered about by some one or another most of his time, 
Non-commissioned officers are very human; authority is 
sweet, and the private soldier does sometimes feel that he is 
“chased around,” sworn at, and shouted at unnecessarily. 
“ Even a soldier has feelings” is a remark which, though only 
too often heard, always strikes one with painful significance. 
At this juncture of affairs the men are inclined to expect 
great things as the result of the late campaign; and there 
seems one point on which they are hopeful that a change may 
be effected. During the war they came into closer personal 
touch with their officers. Is it not possible for this closer 
touch to be maintained? they ask. Only those who know 
the private soldier intimately can realise how great is his 
confidence and faith in any officer who shows that he looks 
upon his men as men, and concerns himself with some of 
the details of their lives, instead of leaving everything 
possible to the non-commissioned officers. It is the “ touch 
of human nature” that is wanted more and more, and so far 
from this touch weakening discipline, it would strengthen 
it a hundredfold ; for willing co-operation, esprit de corps in 
a company or squadron, and personality are the fundamentals 
of the truest discipline. There are some officers in every 
regiment who come up to the men’s ideas in this direction, 
and there are many who do not. But Tommy is hopeful now. 
“The war made us all soldiers together,” he says. “It was a 
regular box up in one way of speaking, but it knocked the 
bottom out of a lot of senseless ideas, and if only the officers 
don’t go back to the old style of keeping as much apart from 
the men as they can, we shall have some fine changes yet.” 
“There is a lot of talk about reforms,’ writes a private; 
“but I hope they won’t forget that some of the best reforms, 
I mean the sort of things that will make a difference every 
day to us, seem very little things to outsiders when they are 
put down on paper.”—I am, Sir, &e., UBIQUE. 


[We can vouch for the intimate knowledge of the private 
soldier's point of view which our correspondent possesses. 
For ourselves, we believe that to “ Rowtonise” the barracks 
by means of cubicles, and to legalise mufti, would have the 
happiest results on discipline and on recruiting. Why should 
the private be forced to do what no officer will consent to do, 
—i.e., pass his whole time in uniform? When on duty and 
at work discipline cannot be too strictly enforced, but when he 
is off duty the private soldier’s time should be as freely his 
own as is the officer’s.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE VENEZUELAN IMBROGLIO. 


[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpEcTaTOR.”] 
S1zr,—Whatever may be the outcome of this Venezuelan 
affair, the really serious matter is the policy of which it is 
only asymptom. The Government had ample warning that 
German entanglements were exceedingly unpopular, yet they 
plunge the country into another of these. This seems to 
imply some very powerful vis a tergo. What is it? Many 
who have carefully watched events at home and abroad during 
the last two years are convinced that this country is pledged 
to the support of Germany (possibly in some moment of great 
danger) far more deeply and widely than is generally supposed. 
This would explain many things otherwise almost inexplicable; 
e.g., that while no straw is ever given us—very far from it— 
we seem never to weary of our task, straining every nerve not 
to abate aught of the tale of bricks.—I am, Sir, &., od 








[To Tue Epiror or THE “ SpEcTaToR.”] 
S1r,—May I be permitted, as an Englishman resident on the 
Continent, to express my entire agreement with all that the 
Spectator has said about the Venezuelan imbroglio, and its 
counterpart the German entanglement, and to add a few 
words? As you say, the campaign was of course arranged at 
Sandringham at a moment when a large and important 
section of the British Press was protesting against any 
alliance with Germany, and the Prime Minister was blithely 
informing us that such suggestions were “fantastic.” Would 
that they had been so! Before these words can appear in 
print doubtless the whole affair will have been referred 
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to arbitration; placed in the trustworthy hands of Mr. 
Roosevelt—be it noted—at the personal suggestion and desire, 
not of Lord Lansdowne, but of the German Emperor, whose 
superior political prescience has again been made manifest. 
Certainly we have won no laurels. The world has. observed 
the respect shown to the Monroe doctrine by the two greatest 
Powers in Europe when, booted and spurred, they set out on 
a punitive expedition together. It has watched Germany 
quailing before American opinion until a guileless ally appears 
who will help her to face it. It has seen, too, the profound 
distrust created in America by the slightest move of Germany 
in or without the sphere of the Monroe doctrine. How did 
we come to be entangled in the mesh? The answer is, I fear, 
obvious. In the first place, we pursue no definite policy in 
our relations with the foreign Powers; and in the second, 
Court influence is unfortunately paramount. How else 
can we explain Lord Lansdowne’s acquiescence in the 
convenient method of “standing or falling together” with 
an ally whose claims on Venezuela we were not even 
aware of, but the full half of whose demands are based 
upon arrears of unpaid interest on the bonds of the Great 
Venezuelan Railway. Can it be that Lord Lansdowne bas 
forgotten the Yangtsze agreement; the German interpretation 
of European intervention in 1898, which, as you truly said, 
“broke Lord Pauncefote’s heart”; the recent subterfuges 
over the evacuation of Shanghai? No; the recent Parlia- 
mentary papers prove that that cannot be. It is true that 
France backed up Germany’s action in Shanghai, which no 
doubt explains our leniency towards her. Aye, but we know, too, 
that France's action was the direct result of our present ally’s 
diplomatic representations, who distrusts all our actions as we 
should distrust all hers. And yet hardly has the public re- 
covered from the revelation when it finds itself pledged once 
more to common offensive and defensive action with the 
very Power that hoodwinked it. Are we, then, spellbound 
by the Emperor’s fascination? I fear it is so. With no 
definite policy towards Russia or in the Far East, we 
lie, as it were, upon our oars awaiting the stveam. And if 
no stream comes to bear us along, we drift aimlessly onwards, 
as we have drifted with Germany. One thing is clear,—the 
country, whatever the editorials of the newspaper with the 
largest daily circulation may say, is against any alliance with 
Germany, and Germany is aware of it. That is why she 
sought for, and obtained, our help. Nor will the Alliance 
tend to lessen the common distrust of the two peoples for one 
another. It will serve to aggravate it. And we cannot now 
complain. If Germany sunk two revenue cutters, we started to 
bombard; we must now act loyally and fulfil the bond. Ger- 
many has become painfully aware of American feeling towards 
her, which is but the reverberation from across the ocean of 
the German outcry during the Cuban War. Germany has not 
tie slightest intention to infringe the Monroe doctrine, or 
to do anything of a political nature that is not entirely pleasing 
to the United States. Of this there can be no question. 
What she does want is more vital to her, and more 
difficult to effect. She wishes to sever Anglo-American 
friendship, to break the traditions which bind the two peoples. 
If we are not wholly incorrigible, we shall see that she does 
not succeed in her aim. Germany will issue from this affair 
with credit; so probably will President Castro; but above all, 
go will the United States. If the mock-war has shown anything, 
it has demonstrated the vitality and reality of the Monroe 
doctrine, which has been proved unassailable. We shall obtain 
nothing, not even the thanks of Germany, or the goodwill of 
Americans.—I am, Sir, &c., Pro Patria. 


[We shall not, we trust, lose in any way the goodwill of 
the American people. They thoroughly understand the 
situation and realise that we have been entrapped into an 
alliance. America has fully taken the measure of the 
German Emperor, and nowhere are German aims and 
German methods more closely followed and more fully under- 
stood than they are at Washington. As to our correspondent’s 
suggestion that Court influence is the explanation of the 
Alliance we have at present only space for a few words. We 
cannot profess to say whether he is right or wrong, but even 
if he were right the Government cannot possibly escape 
thereby from the fullest responsibility in the matter. 
Supposing, for the sake of argument, that they were against 








have betrayed their trust to the country, for it is not their 
duty to accept the King’s advice against their own judgment, 
but either to resign or else carry out the policy which they 
themselves think right. The King has a right to his own 
opinion, and to convert his Ministers to it if he can, but they 
can never be allowed to shelter themselves behind the Royal 
power. And we are bound in fairness to say that we believe 
Mr. Balfour would be the last man in the world to assert 
any other principle than this. He knows that the responsi- 
bility rests solely with his Government, and rather than accept 
a policy of which he disapproved he would, we feel sure, resign, 
Ministers must take the consequences of their own acts, and 
these cannot be condoned on the plea of Royal force majeure, 
The Constitution knows no such force, or, if it does, provides 
a weapon, against which Royalty is powerless, in the shape of 
resignation of office. We trust, therefore, that our readers 
will not on this point follow a false scent, but will maintain in 
full the absolute responsibility of the Cabinet in regard to all 
acts of the Executive.—Ep. Spectator. | 





KAFFIR TELEGRAPHY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—As bearing on the letter of Mr. D. Blackburn which 
appeared in the Spectator of December 13th, the follow- 





ing incident may interest your readers. About twenty hours 
before men, riding as fast as horses could carry them, brought 
the news of the disaster at Isandhlwana to Pretoria, an old 
Hottentot, my washerwoman, informed me of what had happened 
as an item of interesting news while delivering the clean 
clothes. She said that Cetewayo had gained a great victory, 
and that the root-baatjes (redcoats) lay upon the field of battle 
“like winter leaves beneath a tree.” I remember I was so 
impressed with her manner that I went down to the Govern- 
ment offices to repeat to my superiors what she had said. If 
I recollect right, she stated that the defeat had taken place on 
the previous day (January 22nd, 1879), but my late friend Sir 
Melmoth (then Mr.) Osborn pointed out to me that it was im- 
possible that such tidings could have travelled two hundred 
miles or so in about twelve hours. Nevertheless, it proved 
perfectly correct. As to the method of its conveyance I 
hazard no opinion. The theory that intelligence is conveyed 
with extraordinary rapidity among the Bantu peoples by men 
calling it from height to height would, however, appear to be 
falsified by the fact that in this instance it must have come 
across the great plain of the high veld.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ditchingham House, Norfolk. H. Riper Haa@e@arp. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—The writer of “ Children’s Books, Old and New,” in the 
Spectator of December 20th, seems to me to render scant justice 
to the modern child's appreciation of good literature. He 
thinks the percentage of those who have read “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ”’ and “ Robinson Crusoe” would be small. I doubt 
if he is right in this; but if he is, it is not the fault of the 
children, but of those who select the wrong books for their 
reading. As “The Pilgrim’s Progress” heads the list, the 
writer very properly includes in children’s books those works 
which, though not written primarily for their use, are yet 
within the range of their imagination and interest. In this 
lies the weakness of the modern stuff, which is poured out by 
the ream, and which in my experience is as great a failure 
with children as it deserves to be. It is written down to suit 
their youth, and in lowering to their supposed level it ceases 
to be a lively oracle to them or to any one else. It would be 
fairer to attack the parents who neither read “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” themselves nor think of putting it before their 
children. In these days of over-refinement many are filled 
with a fear of misrepresenting Giant Pope, or they think of 
our pagan fellow-subjects, or they imagine there is too much 
doctrinal disputation. But where that masterpiece is read 
aloud—the best way of making young children care for good 
literature—or where it is given into their hands, it never fails 
to please the young. Does not Miss Alcott, in one of the 
best books for children that ever came out of America, make 
her children play at being pilgrims, and their burdens 
roli off at tke top of the attic stairs ? and who has forgotten 





the Alliance, but yielded to the Royal influence, they would 





George MacDonald's family as they acted the great, old, 
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simple story? I recall a small boy whose sombre Sundays 
were enlivened by the thought of him who came “tumbling 
over the wall,” and the youths who ate the forbidden fruit to 
the injury of their interiors still thrill those who are occasion- 
ally bowed by similar anguish. But why has the writer 
omitted to mention Miss Edgeworth and Sir Walter Scott? 
Does he know no children now who look with awe at Rosa- 
mond, doomed to wear a night-cap, and to wrestle with its 
strings in a knot? and, in these greatly daring days, has he 
heard no young judgment pronounced on the metallic 
character of the mothers who discipline by stern experience the 
youth of Frank and Harry and Lucy? Dare he assert that the 
titles of “ Moral Tales” and “ Parent’s Assistant” debar the 
modern youth from rejoicing in “ Barring Out,” from studying 
the gentle pursuit of archery in “ Waste not, Want not,” or 
from learning how Lazy Lawrence’s evil companion went to 
Botany Bay? I can answer for three generations who have 
found delight, and for parents who have found relief, in read- 
ing the clear, strong English of this heroine of Sir Walter. 
And now I trust I may be guided to write with patience of 
any one who writes of books and children, and omits all men- 
tion of “Ivanhoe,” of “The Talisman,” and of “ Old Mor- 
tality.’ Has he known no children who have besieged 
Torquilstone, who have believed themselves Robin Hood, who 
have worshipped Saladin, who have ridden abroad with Di 
Vernon, or who hoped some day to be as wicked as Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert? No one can enter a bookshop and look over 
the children’s shelves without seeing new, and even more 
attractive, editions of all the classics he mentions in his 
article. They lie there as the salt amid much surrounding 
earth; but if Miss Martineau, Miss Yonge, and Hans Andersen 
are not bought, it is because those who buy for the young 
have their eyes holden from seeing the good, not because the 
young do not appreciate good literature. There is some 
truth in the accusation of ugliness, and it is equally true that 
children do not ask for it. It is, unfortunately, the reflection 
of the ugly which is pervading so much modern literature, 
where deformity is written of as in itself attractive, where the 
very ugliness of vice makes it seem worth describing. Such 
writing needs no enlarging upon, but it filters down even into 
what is written for the young and pure in spirit. One reason 
for the decay in children’s books is due to the decrease in the 
habit of reading aloud. Where parents are enough at home 
to read to their family they will quickly discover that no 
modern child’s book is capable of standing that severe test. 
Throat and heart fail in the exercise of mouthing the gibberish 
too often printed as a story for children. They will learn in 
that way that the English of the immortals can alone carry 
them through “a children’s hour,” and they will give their 
babes, from six to sixteen, the strong meat which nourishes 
and does not offend.—I am, Sir, &c., FRANCES BALFouR. 


[We regret not to have made our point plain to Lady 
Frances Balfour. The zdée mére of the article in question 
was exactly that which she sets forth so eloquently,—namely, 
that parents, who are of course the bookbuyers, do not put 
the best books before their children. We have never known a 
child who did not love “ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” The “ Morte 
Darthur,” again, is a magnet which never fails to draw 
children. Hundreds of good children’s books could be 
mentioned which were not named in the article; but this was 
not because we ignored them, but because the object of the 
writer was not to name all the best children’s books, but 
merely to comment upon certain developments in the modern 
child’s literature. The books named were by way of example 
only. We do not suppose that Lady Frances Balfour 
dislikes the “Morte Darthur” because she does not name it. 
Again, she says nothing of Shakespeare, though no intelligent 
child ever fails to enjoy the plays when they are read aloud. 
What Lady Frances Balfour says as to the decay of reading 
aloud by parents is most excellent, and will, we hope, be taken 
to heart by all who read her letter.—Eb. Spectator. } 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—From a motive of personal gratitude and happy recol- 
lection I ask you to add to the list of excellent books for the 
children of twenty or thirty years ago the writings of Mrs. 
Gatty and her daughter, Mrs. Ewing. Surely “ Parables from 
Nature” and “Aunt Judy’s Tales” by Mrs. Gatty, and “A 
Flat Iron for a Farthing,” “ Jan of the Windmill,” and many 








others by Mrs. Ewing, are worthy of a very honourable place 
among the books which in the “sixties,” “seventies,” and 
“eighties ” guided children’s imaginations to what is good and 
true. Also I would like to speak very gratefully of Aunt 
Judy's Magazine, edited by Mrs. Gatty and her daughter, 
which was, I suppose, one of the earliest magazines for 
children, and certainly was a most delightful one—I am, 
Sir, &e., ADELAIDE C. FREEMAN. 
Belgrave Mansions, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 


[We entirely agree as to Mrs. Gatty’s and her daughter’s 
delightful books; but, as we have already said, we made no 
attempt in the article to name the best children’s books, but 
only mentioned a few by way of illustration —Eb. Spectator.] 


[To THe EpiToR OF THE “SprcTaToR.” | 

Sir,—In an article on the above subject in the Spectator of 
December 20th you place at the head of the list of children’s 
books of twenty years ago “Robinson Crusoe” and “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” It is interesting to notice how Robert 
Louis Stevenson accounts for the popularity of the former 
book in his essay entitled “Child’s Play” (“ Virginibus 
Puerisque”). He has been speaking of the necessity for 
* making-believe,” for active imitation, inherent in a child’s 
fancy :— 

“We grown people can tell ourselves a story, give and take 
strokes until the bucklers ring, ride far and fast, marry, fall, and 
die ; all the while sitting quietly by the fire or lying prone in bed. 
This is exactly what a child cannot do, or does not do, at least, 
when he can find anything else. He works all with lay figures 
and stage properties.” 

“ People struck with these spectacles [of a child fencing with 

the furniture, for instance],” he goes on, “cry aloud about the 
power of imagination in the young. Indeed there may be two 
words to that. It is, in some ways, but a pedestrian fancy that 
the child exhibits. It is the grown people who make the nursery 
stories ; all the children do is jealously to preserve the text. One 
out of a dozen reasons why ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ should be so 
popular with youth, is that it hits their level in this matter to a 
nicety ; Crusoe was always at makeshifts, and had, in so many 
words, to play at a great variety of professions; and then the 
book is all about tools, and there is nothing that delights a child 
so much.” 
And, such being the case, one wonders why Anthony Hope’s 
“Prisoner of Zenda” is not given a place among the modern 
books which are worthy to stand in the bookcase beside the 
old favourites,—and perhaps, though for quite other reasons, 
Rolf Boldrewood’s “ Robbery under Arms.” In connection 
with the present tendency towards hideousness, with its 
consequent terrorism (which can hardly be grateful to 
children), and your question, “ Had Stevenson any hideous 
playthings?” the following passages from the same essay 
may be of interest :— 

“Terror is gone out of our lives, moreover; we no longer see 
the devil in the bed-curtains nor lie awake to listen to the wind.” 
And again :— 

“The things I call to mind seeing most vividly were not 
beautiful in themselves, but merely interesting or enviable to me 
as I thought they might be turned to practical account in play.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., Eric R. Nosie. 


Kendal. 





CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 
(To rue Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Can you make space for more children’s sayings, this 
time from across the sea? A little Boston girl found it 
difficult to master a stitch in knitting, and her aunt thought 
to enforce patience by reminding her that Rome was not built 
ina day. To which came the quick response: “Oh, Aunty, 
how can you talk so? Don’t you know that it took God only 
six days to make the whole world, and I don’t suppose He spent 
more than half an hour on Rome!” A small negro child said 
to the writer the other day that a glass required washing, 
“because, you see, Ma‘am, I left it out all summer, and the 
flies roosted on it.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. CATHERINE K, MEREDITH. 





CHURCH AND REFORM. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—Unfortunately for Mr. Bardsley’s argument (Spectator, 
December 13th), Nonconformists are eligible for election 
as governors of the Ilminster charities, and several of the 
The House of Lords 


present governors are Nonconformists. 
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can hardly be said to have decided that they were ineligible at 
the time of the hearing of the Ilminster School case in 1860, for 
the noble and learned Lords composing the Court were equally 


divided, the Lord Chancellor (Campbell) and Lord Cranworth 
being on one side, and Lords Chelmsford and Wensleydale on 
the other. Had Lord Brougham been present, there is no 
doubt there would have been a majority in favour of reversing 
the order of the Lords Justices and restoring that of the 
Master of the Rolls. Legislation in the same year finally 
settled the matter in favour of the Nonconformists.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A NonconrorMIst WHO Knows ILMINSTER. 


[The facts with respect to the Ilminster charities 
appear to be as follows:—On July 19th, 1860, the House 
of Lords held (on the wording of the trust-deed) that 
Dissenters ought not to be appointed trustees of the 
school. A “Scheme for the Management of the Charitable 
Foundation established in the year 1549, at Ilminster 
in the County of Somerset,’ was drawn up in pursuance 
of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869. It was approved 
by Parliament in June, 1873. Clause 14 of this scheme 
declares that “religious opinions, or attendance or non- 
attendance at any particular form of religious worship, 
shall not in any way affect the qualification of any person for 
being a Governor under this scheme.” Thus the decision of the 
House of Lords in 1860 in the case of “ Baker v. Lee” (8 House 
of Lords Cases, 495) was reversed by statutory authority 
in 1873. We must repeat that the real question at issue on 
this correspondence turns only on the Lord Chancellor's 
expression of opinion as to the status of Dissenters. He 
clearly recognised, as we have already pointed out at length, 
their prima facie inclusion in the Church of England, subject 
to statutory and judicial recognition of certain disabilities and 
privileges that belong to them as a class. The inclusive 
character of the Church of England is in no way affected by 
the fact that special legislation has modified for purposes of 
toleration the obligations of certain classes of the community. 
The word “ Nonconformist,” in truth, conveys the exact posi- 
tion. It does not connote exclusion from the Church, but 
merely nonconformity.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE ROYAL COMMISSION AND RECRUITING. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have noted with interest the frequent demands in 
your columns for more light on the value of hastily raised 
corps in time of war. If the Royal Commission goes into 
this subject—and I do not see how it can avoid doing so—the 
evidence brought before it will, I fear, be of the same perplex- 
ing nature as the reports received by the Remount Depart- 
ment as to the value of the Argentine horses in the late war. 
The truth simply is, there are Irregular and Irregular corps. 
It will be easy to show the reason for this if we look into the 
raising, first, of the Irregular corps in South Africa, and then 
into that of the Yeomanry at home. At the commencement of 
the war in South Africa, as elsewhere, men came forward from 
solely patriotic motives, and this fact alone helped to make 
them excellent fighting material. Good shots and horsemen, 
in most cases well educated, these men made ideal soldiers, 
who knew how to use their own initiative without overdoing 
it, and, I might add, this initiative always led them in a forward 
direction. Officers for these corps were easy to find. Later 
on in the war more corps had to be raised, but the class of 
men that came forward in the latter part of 1899 was not to 
be had, so anybody was taken to fill the ranks. Men of little 
substance who could neither ride nor shoot were enlisted. 
Recruits of this kind were naturally attracted by 5s. per day 
and free rations. Some turned out well, but great things 
could not be expected from sea-port “corner boys” and ships’ 
deserters. A further difficulty was .experienced in getting 
officers. An officer must possess certain qualifications if he is 
to be obeyed and respected. Gentlemen endowed with these 
were not forthcoming. Given lengthened training, iron disci- 
pline, and good officers, I have no doubt that these corps 
would not have earned the uncomplimentary but deserved 


a 
accustomed to horses and outdoor life, and capable to some 
degree of looking after themselves. In 1901 more men wera 
wanted, so the pay was raised and men joined from mercenary 
as well as patriotic motives. These mostly came from large 
towns, and at first could not even look after their own rifles, 
much less their horses, food, and forage. They wanted 
thorough training and the best officers. They got neither, 
The following conditions must be fulfilled in a hastily raised 
regiment for it to be useful:—(1) The men in it must be of 
substance and moved by a spirit of patriotism; (2) there must 
be esprit de corps : example, the Imperial Light Horse took an 
oath on enlistment that they would never be taken prisoners, 
(3) the regiment must be well officered; (4) the men must be 
able to shoot before enlistment, and if required for a mounted 
corps, toride. I apulogise for taking up so much of your space, 
but in conclusion must quote from Colonel Henderson’s Life 
of Stonewall Jackson, p. 49 :— 

“These troops were all regulars, and they were those who 
carried Scott in triumph from the shores of the Gulf tothe Palace 
of Santa Anna. The volunteers had proved themselves extremely 
liable to panic. Their superior intelligence had not enabled them 
to master the instincts of human nature, and although they 
behaved well in camp and on the march, in battle their discipline 
had fallen to pieces.* It could hardly be otherwise. Men with- 
out ingrained habits of obedience, who have not been trained to 
subordinate their will to another’s, cannot be expected to render 
implicit obedience in moments of danger and excitement; nor can 
they be expected under such circumstances to follow officers 
{the italics are mine] in whom they can have but little con- 
tidenco. In the Mexican campaign the volunteers, although on 
many occasions they behaved with admirable courage, continually 
broke loose from control under fire of the enemy.” 

Colonel Henderson apparently thinks that no hastily raised 
levy can be equal to Regular troops. The Imperial Light 
Horse at Waggon Hill proved the fallacy of this, as did many 
of the oversea Colonial corps afterwards.—I am, Sir, &c., 
VETERAN, 








GENERAL DE WET’S BOOK. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘“ SpecTaTorR.”] 
Srr,—Referring to your editorial note to Sir A. Conan Doyle’s 
letter on De Wet’s book (Spectator, December 13th), and more 
particularly as regards the conduct of the Army Service Corps 
—13th Company—at Koornspruit, I wish to observe that the 
waggons of the company were driven into the donga by the 
native boys, whilst the Army Service Corps non-commissioned 
officers and men superintended the hooking in, and harnessing 
up of those waggons, which were subjected to the Boer shell- 
fire from the east. When the last of the waggons moved off 
from the bivouac the Army Service Corps men rode to reach 
the head of the line of transport; Sergeant Green, 138th Com- 
pany Army Service Corps, on reaching the donga, grasped the 
situation, and giving the alarm by firing his revolver, was 
instantly shot dead. My Subaltern, Local - Lieutenant 
Croxford, in actual command of the detachment of the 
company, was wounded, and together with the detachment 
was captured. On being released on our entering Pretoria, 
both he and my warrant officer, Staff Sergeant-Major 
Briscoe, informed me of the late Sergeant Green’s action. 
Lieutenant Croxford is now in South Africa, pursuing his 
ordinary avocation of a farmer, or doubtless he would have 
supplied you with this information.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. D. CurisToPHER, Captain, 
late Commanding 13th Company A.S.C. 


[We are specially glad to publish this interesting letter, as 
it does justice to that brave and devoted soldier, Sergeant 
Green. Throughout the war the Army Service Corps did 
splendid work; but the death-dealing bullet “ struck no nobler 
breast ” than that of the man who so certainly and so 
consciously sacrificed his life to yive the alarm.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





GUNNERY v. PAINT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Mr. Arnold White writes to you under the above heading 
(Spectator, November 22nd). I have not read his article in 
the National Review which he refers to, but he seems 








nicknames they soon acquired in the field. To turn to the | 
Yeomanry at home. Who will say that the first (1900) batch | 
of Yeomanry were not worth more than their successors? and | 
these men came out for 1s. 3d. per day, compared with 5s. | 
given to the later batches. All the first Yeomanry were | 


to think that in that article he had made out a 
good case against our Admirals, and that he had “cited 
evidence” against them that they neglect gunnery. You 


* Ripley’s History of the Mexican War, Vol. II., p. 73. quoted by Colonel 
Henderson, 
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appear to have expressed a doubt whether all his “allegations 
were capable of substantiation.” If the evidence Mr. White 
cited in his article in the National Review is equally mis- 
leading to that of his letter to you, I think you may feel that 
“all Mr. White’s allegations ” are not “capable of substantia- 
tion.” Mr. White in his letter compares two flagships’ prize- 
firing,—the ‘ Bulwark,’ flagship of the Mediterranean Fleet (all 
honour to her for the good record in “ prize-firing” so early 
in her commission) with the ‘ Empress of India,’ now the flag- 
ship of the second Admiral of our home squadron. But I 
understand, and believe 1 am correct in stating, that when the 
‘Empress of India’ went through her course of “ prize-firing ” 
she was the guardship at Queenstown, joined the Fleet for 
the Naval Review, went through her “ prize-firing” after the 
Review as a private ship, jomed “the home squadron,” and 
became second flagship on October Ist, since which I believe 
she has not gone through another course of “ prize-firing.” 
So far, therefore, as the Admiral is concerned, who in October 
hoisted his flag on the ‘Empress of India,’ Mr. White’s com- 
parison of flagships falls through. A comparison between 
ships, whether flagships or private ships, of the “home 
squadron ” and the ships of our foreign fleets or squadrons is 
very misleading and unfair. Our foreign fleets and squadrons 
are manned with our best, and for a full commission, while our 
home fleet or squadron is at best but a training fleet or 
squadron, and I believe the ships never keep their crews, as a 
whole, for more than a year. The rules of the Service prevent 
our Admiralsand officers (who are one and all, I believe, working 
heart and soul for us in their profession) replying to these 
misleading and incorrect statements, therefore I trouble you 
with this letter.—I am, Sir, &e., * 
H. H. Motynevx, Retired Captain Royal Navy. 





RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 


S1z,—In a communication that I have received from the Hon. 
David J. Hill, Assistant Secretary of State of the United 
States of America, is enclosed a copy of a despatch from the 
United States Minister to Peru to the Hon. John Hay, 
Secretary of State, dated Lima, Peru, October 23rd, 1902. 
The closing paragraph of this despatch says :— 

“A Bill to so amend the Constitution as to guarantee freedom 
of public worship to all creeds was introduced early in the present 
Session, but has been excluded from consideration by the party 
wrangles which have absorbed the time of both Chambers. In 
order to operate as a Constitutional amendment, the Bill would 
have to be passed in two consecutive Sessions. I do not doubt 
that the amendment is one which the majority in Congress would 
have favoured, and that the anomalous conditions ascribable to 
religious intolerance are disappearing in practice, as they must 
at no distant day from the protection of the law. In sending you 
these lines, I refer to the Department’s unnumbered instruction 
of July 14th last, enclosing copy of a letter from the Rev. John 
Lee to the President with relation to the freedom of public 
worship in Peru.” 

In view of this somewhat encouraging state of affairs in Peru, 
you would render distinguished and abiding service could you 
find your way clear further to enlighten and instruct the 
statesmen of that Republic as to the moral and political 
necessity of so amending their Constitution as to guarantee 
freedom of public worship to all creeds. Were it known there 
that the subject engaged the attention of British statesmen 
and publicists the consummation would be hastened, and that 
favourably to religious toleration.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. JOHN LEE. 


[We gladly publish Dr. Lee’s letter, but we fear he greatly 
overestimates the effect of British public opinion on the rulers 
of South American Republics.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE RIGHT OF CRITICISM. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—With referencé to the controversy between Sir Edward 
Clarke and Mr. Edmund Gosse on the subject of the right of 
criticism, it is worth noting that if Dr. Johnson had only been 
alive at the present day Mr. Gosse would have been some- 
what roughly handled; for the whole case against Mr. Gosse 
is very forcibly put by Dr. Johnson in a few words, as may 
be gathered from the following extract from Boswell :— 
“Dempster said, ‘We have hardly a right to abuse this 
tragedy ; for, bad as it is, how vain should either of us be to 





write one not near so good!’ Johnson: ‘ Why no, Sir; this 
is not just reasoning. You may abuse a tragedy, though you 
cannot write one. You may scold a carpenter who has made 
you a bad table, though you cannot make a table. It is not 
your trade to make tables.’” Dr. Johnson’s remark implies, 
of course, that it is imperative we should know a bad table 
from a good one before proceeding to scold the carpenter.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 
F. R. Cave. 
Fairleigh, near Okehampton. 





A BLUE-TAILED BEE-EATER IN DORSET. 
(To THe Evitor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.” } 
Srr,—It is so seldom that one hears of a rare bird being 
taken in our island and allowed to go free, that your readers 
may be glad to hear evidence of a better spirit of love for 
things beautiful that have life which is slowly making itself felt, 
—as against the old unthoughtful habit of killing and stuffing 
every rare comer that hand or gun or trap could lay hold of. 
Mrs. Butt, of “The Salterns,” Parkstone, on the coast between 
Bournemouth and Poole, was going upstairs to her nursery 
one morning last September and caught a blue-tailed bee- 
eater (Philippinus). The beautiful little foreigner had been 
attracted by a large bee’s-nest in the roof above the nursery. 
Mrs. Butt kept it in captivity for half an hour in order thai 
by consulting her various books of birds she might identify it 
Then she gave it food and water, and believing that, as her 
grounds were densely wooded and far from the road, the little 
creature might escape the collector’s gun, she let zt fly. It 
is, I think, the second recorded instance in the century of the 
visit of this rare bird to our shore. A former example was 
caught a hundred years ago in the same neighbourhood.— 


Tam, Sir, &ce., 
H. D. RAWNSLEY. 





TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, IN PARLIAMENT 
. [To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—It is surely very remarkable, though I have not seen it 
noticed anywhere, that the Leaders of the Government and of 
the Opposition in both Houses of Parliament, as well as the 
Speaker, are members of one and the same College at Cam- 
bridge, and, with the exception of Mr. Balfour, took their 
degrees within four years of each other: the Duke of Devon- 
shire in 1854, Mr. Gully in 1856, Earl Spencer in 1857, and 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 1858. I believe they were 
all in residence at the same time. Sir William Harcourt is 
also a distinguished member of the same College. At one 
time it was thought likely that Lord Halsbury would resign 
and be succeeded by Lord Alverstone. This would have com- 
pleted the list of chief officials in the two Houses, as he also is 
a member of Trinity College. I was amused to read a few 
days since in a popular periodical that Cambridge is not the 
University of statesmen but of poets.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
TRIN. CoLL, CAM. 





PROFESSOR DELBRUCK AND ENGLAND. 
(To THe Epiror or Tue “ Sprcrator.’’} 
Srr,—May I, one of Professor Delbriick’s pupils, be allowed a 
few lines in reference to the letter appearing over the signa- 
ture “ Vigilans sed Adquus” in the Spectator of December 20th ? 
It would obviously be improper for a matriculated student to 
criticise his professors in a foreign journal. I therefore 
refrain from saying anything of Professors Schmoller and 
Schiemann; but your correspondent’s letter might give the 
impression that Professor Delbriick is one of the German 
England-haters. I have been his pupil for more than two 
years, and I can assure you that in his large heart there is no 
room for hate, except hatred of humbug and untruth. On 
more than one occasion have I heard him warn a class of some 
two hundred students against lending credence to the 
calumnies of the German Press in reference to English 
“brutality” in South Africa. To call Professor Delbriick 
Anglophil would be as untrue as to attribute to him a sense- 
less and small-minded hatred of England; but in his lofty 
and fascinating character love of truth and the courage with 
which he ever bears witness to the truth are most strikingly 


apparent.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
J. D, DkuMMoND, 


Berlinerstrasse 116, Charlottenburg. 
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POETRY. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL FROM THE SCOTCH GAELIC. 
[NOTED BY ALEXANDER CARMICHAEL. 


THIS is now the blessed morn 
When was born the Virgin’s Son, 
Who from heights of glorious worth 
Unto earth his way hath won. 
All the heavens grow bright to greet him! 
Forth to meet him, every one! 
All hail! Let there be joy! 


Mountains praise, with purple splendour, 

Plains, with tender tints, the morn! 
Shout ye waves with prophesying 

Voices crying, “ Christ is born!” 
Christ the Son of Heaven’s High-King! 

Therefore sing—no more forlorn— 

All hail! Let there be joy! 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 








AT AN OUTPOST. 

THE panting land that swims in light, 
The jungle scream that tears the night, 
The tropic dust, the tropic smell, 
The sights and sounds I know so well 

Are strangers yet, 
For in my heart beats evermore 
The surf upon an island shore 

The North seas fret. 


You grant no place for sentiment 

Where common-sense is prepotent, 

Yet is it altogether weak 

To hear sometimes the silence speak 
Across the foam, 

To see where beds of mist lie low 

The moonlight sleep on Christmas snow, 
The fields of home ? 


*Tis joy to know and strength to feel 
*Tis blood that rules, and not bare steel ; 
That truth and justice hold a sway 
Which lasts beyond the fighter’s day ; 

I count it pride 
That here, for heathen eyes to see, 
The lessons of my mother’s knee 

Are still my guide. 


The Empire’s built within our hearts, 
We fashion there its shape and parts, 
As its foundations deep were laid 
In sacrifices gladly made ; 

Then happy I, 
If in its splendid eastern wing 
I set a stone for God and King 


Before I die. 
HENRY WOOLLEY. 








MUSIC. 


——@——_—_ 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 

Iv has been announced that negotiations are on foot for the 
conversion of St. James’s Hall into a hotel, and though the 
final decision is postponed, and the hall may still be preserved, 
the situation may justify a few words of comment from one 
who out of the last fifteen years of his life has spent—if all the 
hours were added up—from first to last several months in the 
building in question. 

There was never, we imagine, any concert hall so much 
abused as St. James’s Hall, and certainly in many respects it 
lent itself readily to adverse criticism. It was by turns a 
Cavern of Aolus and a Black Hole. Stray odours from the 
adjacent restaurant affronted the nostrils of fastidious 
amateurs, who contended, and not without justice, that they 
came to hear and not to smell. Pianissimo effects, again, 
were frequently marred by reverberations of applause from 
the votaries of the Ethiopian rhapsodists located in the base- 
ment, and persons with acute hearing have averred that they 








could even detect the corybantic jangle of the tambourine, or 
the barbaric rattle of the bones. Even more trying, however, 
to the earnest auditor was the extra-mural obbligato which 
made its way through windows and ventilators. In the 
muffin season afternoon concerts were habitually disturbed by 
interminable tintinnabulations. The consumption of muffins in 
Vine Street must be prodigious. But the summer season was the 
worst of all, for what one gained in ventilation one lost in the 
admission of external noises,—the stamping and clattering of 
horses on the cobble-stones in the yard at the back, varied by 
crashing noises suggestive of the filling of a cart with broken 
glass, and an occasional violent hammering, as though the 
police-station in Vine Street had been suddenly turned into a 
dockyard and a battleship were being built against time. 
Add to these the strident cries of “ Winner!” from leather- 
lunged newsboys, and some notion may be gained of the 
suffering endured by the concert-goers of the most patient 
nation in the world. Last of all there remain to be added the 
new decorations, to render justice to which, whether one con- 
siders the scheme of colour or the design, the resources of 
Parliamentary obloquy are utterly inadequate. 

Yet when disparagement has done its worst, the broad fact 
remains that the St. James’s Hall is, from the acoustic point 
of view, the best concert hal] in London. The Albert Hall is 
all very well for a congress of brass bands, or a chorus of a 
thousand voices. The Queen’s Hall is good for a full 
orchestra. But the St. James's Hall alone is equally satis- 
factory for orchestra, soloists, and quartets. For the more 
strenuous examples of modern symphonic music—composi- 
tions in which the affrighted listener is temporarily given 
over to the dominion of din—St. James’s Hall may be of 
too restricted dimensions. The battle scene in Strauss’s 
Heldenleben, for instance, if enacted within its walls, might 
prove too exacting for the naked ear. But if we except a few 
pieces in the modern repertory, it is an excellent place for 
orchestral music, singers prefer it to any of the other large 
London halls, and its suitability for chamber music has been 
convincingly proved by the experience of the past forty years. 
Indeed, the history of St. James’s Hall will be well worth 
writing, so many are the historic first appearances and interest- 
ing musical events with which it has been associated. There 
is hardly a single European artist of note in the past half- 
century—excepting a few operatic stars—who has not sung 
or played within its walls. There Madame Schumann for 
many seasons contributed to the delight of the audiences at 
the “ Pops”; there for upwards of thirty years Joachim, Ries, 
Straus, and Piatti formed the familiar quartet; there Rubin- 
stein gave his recitals, and was on one occasion reduced to 
frenzy by the posthorn ona coach passing down Piccadilly ; 
there von Bilow—so it is alleged—once rapped a peccant 
viola player over the head with his baton; there Liszt was 
seen in 1886, a few months before his death; and there 
Paderewski—whose appearances now unhinge the decorum of 
the British matron—made his first appearance before a 
beggarly array of empty benches. The medal certainly has 
its reverse. It is melancholy to think of the number of un- 
necessary and unremunerative recitals that have taken place, 
of all the sentimental shop ballads that have been sung, in St. 
James’s Hall. Yet to many of us the building is so in- 
extricably associated with the passage of many of our happiest 
hours that it is impossible to contemplate its possible sacrifice 
to the ever-increasing demands of gastronomy without a pang. 
If the best talent of Europe was to be seen on the platform, 
many of the keenest and brightest intellects of England were 
at one time or another to be found among the audience,— 
Browning and George Eliot, Herbert Spencer and Leighton, 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. John Morley. When one thinks of the 
record, and balances the pleasures against the pains, the atmo- 
sphere and the odours, the draughts and the decorations, are 
at once submerged in a flood of grateful recollection. 

The situation, however, invites prospect as well as retrospect. 
It is not likely, supposing St. James’s Hall goes the way of 
the smaller building on the other side of Piccadilly—converted 
a few years ago into a restaurant—that the hiatus in our 
musical accommodation will be long left unfilled. But to fill 
it satisfactorily is no easy matter. To begin with, there 
seems to be no guarantee whatever as to the capacity of 
modern architecture, supplemented by all the resources of 
modern science, to erect an acoustically perfect concert hall. 
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You may reproduce with the imitative accuracy of a China- 
man a building in which the required quality exists, only to 
find that it is conspicuous by its absence. Defects of this 
sort can be corrected to a certain extent, but the broad fact 
remains that it is impossible to build a perfect concert hall to 
order. Three other considerations have to be taken into 
account. The site must be reasonably central. It must be 
so placed as not to suffer from the noises in the streets. It 
must also be easy to get at and to get away from. How to 
reconcile these desiderated qualities without ruinous initial 
outlay is indeed a problem that seems likely to pass the wit of 
the most capable financiers. That it will be solved in our time 
js almost more than can be hoped for. Yet with the example 
of Birmingham and Manchester before us, it does seem not a 
little strange that London should be at a disadvantage com- 


pared with more than one of our provincial towns, 
G. i. G. 








BOOKS. 


————_>——— 
ROUND THE HORN.* 


Mr. Lussock has written a spirited account of a spirited 
adventure. He can boast neither literary style nor literary 
experience, but his book is none the worse—even rather 
better—for that. A plain style best suits a plain story, and 
Mr. Lubbock has a natural artlessness which a man of 
letters could only attain by an elaborate artifice. The result 
is a vivid narrative, in which you may hear the thunder of 
the waves and the creaking of the timbers, and through 
which blows the salt wind of the sea. 

In July, 1899, Mr. Lubbock signed on before the mast on 
the barque ‘ Royalshire. To him this was not the beginning 
but the end of adventure. He had come downfrom Klondyke 
to San Francisco, and there it was that he started his life as a 
foremast Jack, without any more knowledge of the sea than 
the average traveller possesses. He knew enough, however, 
as he says, “not to ship before the mast on a ship with 
‘down-east’ or ‘ blue-nose’ mates, who, though they are the 
finest seamen in the world, are terrible ‘drivers,’ and are a bit 
too free with belaying-pins, knuckle-dusters, and six-shooters 
to please me,—the ‘ gun-play’ on board some ‘ down-easters ’ 
being almost worthy of an Arizona mining-camp.” Like all 
amateurs, Mr. Lubbock takes nothing for granted, and he 
notes the many small incidents of a seafaring life which would 
escape thenotice of a sailor born and bred. His comrades are 
new and strange to him, though they are probably all within 
the common experience of sailors, and he sketches them with 
a delightful freshness. The captain, or “old man,” is irascible 
at all times, and the first and second mates take it in turn to 
bear the scourges of his tongue. The second mate is as 
violent in speech as the “old man” himself, and quick to resent 
the discipline of his superior. Then there is a fantastic Swede, 
Johnsen by name, who, afflicted by the mania of persecution, 
believes that every one on board has his hand against him, until 
at last he attempts to stab the second mate, and is most 
righteously thrashed for his pains. The crew, in fact, is of 
“all sizes, shapes, and kinds.” At Mr. Lubbock’s bar of the 
capstan there is “a Swiss naturalised American, one of the 
hardest workers in the ship, who, though he had been at sea 
all his life in sailing-ships and steamers, yet could not steer, 
and certainly was hardly qualified for A.B.’s work.” Next 
to him “is a little Arab, who, in light dungarees, dark- 
blue shirt, and red tam-o’-shanter, made a picturesque figure 
with his brown legs, and face of bright copper.” But he, 
though he shipped as A.B., turned out a lazy little coward. 
Then there is the English adventurer called Don, a publie- 
school man like Mr. Lubbock himself, who is ready for the last 
emergency, and who faces the most desperate danger with 
equanimity. Sothe author records the petty incidents of every 
day, after the manner of the old travellers, not forgetting the 
arguments in the fo’e’s'le, nor the constant squabbles between 
the captain and his crew. “This petty rowing between old 
man and mates,” he says, “is pretty general in windjammers, 
and is chiefly caused by the old men getting livers on them 
by not getting enough exercise; this added to anxiety, worry, 





* Round the Horn Before the Mast. By A. Basil Lubbock. London: John 
Murray. ‘ 





and excitable dispositions is quite enough to account for the 
extraordinary exhibitions of childish temper to which sea- 
captains so often give way.” But, indeed, the anxiety of 
rounding the Horn is enough to account for anything, and it 
says much for Mr. Lubbock’s courage and good temper that 
he came through the ordeal unscathed. 


It is when he encounters the roughest weather that his 
narrative is best, and no hardship appears great enough to 
perturb his spirit. ‘“ Notwithstanding the cold, the discom- 
fort, the wet, the man-killing work in the pitch darkness, 
and the washing about the decks,” he writes off the Horn, “I 
thoroughly enjoy it ail. One is stirred up by the danger; one 
works like a fury, whether up aloft getting in sail or on deck 
up to your middle in water, occasionally even hanging on for 
dear life until you think your lungs will burst, so long is the 
water in clearing off.” The dangers and discomforts, indeed, 
are neither few nor small. Now his friend Don, an expert 
swimmer, is nearly drowned; now he himself is washed over- 
board, and only saved by clinging to the rope in his hand. 
Now the ship is pooped, now they fear she will turn turtle; 
and through it all, drenched and frozen, Mr. Lubbock is as 
happy as can be. “I rather enjoyed the fun myself,” he says 
in his boyish fashion, “it was so stupendous, so magnificent, 
so terrific.” The best passage in the book describes a heavy 
sea which nearly sank the ship, and will give a better impres- 
sion of the book than any comment :— 


“Great snakes, here comes a sea!’ cried Loring, all of a sudden. 
I gave one look astern, and there, towering high above us, was a 
huge monster, roaring and hissing as it curled its top; it looked 
as if it must break full on to the poop, and was a sight to strike 
terror into the stoutest heart. Would she rise to it, or was this 
our last moment on earth? ‘Hang on for your lives!’ roared 
the second mate. Up, up, up went the Royalshire, good old ship, 
she was going to top it after all; but though she did her best, 
the heavy weight aft held her down, and she did not quite get 
there. With a deafening thud, the top of the monster curled 
into boiling surf and fell upon us, overwhelming the helms- 
man, who clung desperately to the wheel, and dipping us to the 
waist as we hung in the weather jigger rigging. In a roaring 
torrent it poured across the poop, and then, like an earthquake 
wave, fell aboard the whole length of the port-rail. Such 
a height was it that it toppled over in a terrible breaker upon the 
top of the midship-house ; the gig’s side and bottom fell out as if 
hit by a thunderbolt, the lamp-locker door was smashed down, 
and all the lamps washed out, and it filled the main-deck high 
above the hatches until the water was on a level with the poop.” 


But the ‘Royalshire’ came bravely through the storm, and 
Mr. Lubbock describes all his trials with the enthusiastic 
humour of one who endured them for fun. 


And when the wind blew and the sea ran high the sailors 
amused themselves with chanties, of which an excellent 
selection is to be found in Mr. Lubbock’s book. In the worst 
weather they sang “Away for Rio,’ which is the author’s 
favourite :— 

* Oh, the anchor is weigh’d, and the sails they are set, 
Away, Rio! 
The maids that we’re leaving we'll never forget, 
For we’re bound for Rio Grande, 
And away, Rio! aye Rio! 
Sing fare-ye-well, my bonny young girl, 
We’re bound for Rio Grande!” 
So, too, he gives us snatches of ‘ Oh, Shenandoah, I love. your 
daughter,” of “Stormie’s Gone,” and of many another. And 
when at Christmas-time they came to Birkenhead, they said 
good-bye to the ‘ Royalshire ’ singing “ Leave her, Johnnie” : 
“T thought I heard the skipper say, 
Leave her, Johnnie, leave her! 
To-morrow you will get your pay, 
It’s time for us to leave her.” 
The first news they heard on returning home was the triumph 
of ‘ Columbia’ for the America Cup; then for the first time 
they knew that Britain was at war; and Mr. Lubbock set off 
again—for South Africa. So we take leave of a very pleasant 
book, which is, as we have said, all of the open sea, high 
spirits, and fierce storms. 
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SOME VOLUMES GCF VERSE.* 
Ir there were room for impressionism in the making of verse, 
Mr. Phillimore might attain higher rank as an artist than he 
at present holds. Unfortunately, we cannot stand at a 
distance from some effort of imagination or thought and 
judge of its value by the general effect. We have to ask,— 
Do the lines sean? Are the pauses effective and the rhymes 
complete ? Does the sense dominate the metre, or the metre 
the sense? How does Mr. Phillimore fare under such an 
examination? Not altogether well. Take this, the first 
stanza of “Summer” :— 
“ Her cloak is of the purple dusk that rims 
Beaches remote of Mediterranean seas ; 
She stars her hair with sparks the dolphin frees 
From moouless calms round Sicily as he swims.” 
This sounds very well—uat a distance, so to speak ; but it will 
hardly bear inspection. The dolphin cannot be said to “free” 
sparks. The word is a chemical term, as an acid may be set 
free. Then, again, the inversion in “round Sicily as he 
swims” is inadmissible. It makes “swims” too emphatic. 
Both are cases of metre dominating. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Phillimore has some of the qualities of a poet, a certain afflu- 
ence of thought and language, and an opulent fancy. “Viator” 
(xxiv.), though not free from the faults indicated above, is a 
fine poem, with its reminiscences of Italian landscapes, as, for 
instance :— 
“ How that first sunbeam on Assisi fell 
To wake Saint-Mary-of-the-Angels’ bell, 
Before the tides of noonday washed the pale 
Mist-bloom from off the purple Umbrian vale! 
Multitudinous colonies of my love! 
But there’s a single village dear above 
Cities and scenes, a township of kind hearts 
The quick Boite laughs to and departs 
Burying his snowy leaps in pools of green. 
My tower that climbs to see what can be seen 
Towards Three Crosses or the high Giat daisies, 
Or where the great white highway southward blazes!” 

Any reader who may remember “The Disciples ” will cer- 
tainly be disappointed when he looks into Mrs. E. Hamilton- 
King’s new volume, The Hours of the Passion. There is some- 
thing of the same technical skill, and touches of imagination 
and subtlety of thought, but the spirit seems to us fettered. 
Here, however, is some blank verse which it would be difficult 
to match in any singer of the day :— 

“ No month is unenchanted of the merle, 
Whose world is here, who keeps his world with him, 
Singing out of the heaven of his own breast :— 
The most unearthly music of the year, 
Down in these low dim dawns of Candlemas, 
Drawn from a depth ineffable of peace. 
Sweetest of all at this suspense of time, 
Where night and day are one veiled borderland, 
In many-shaded greys of gauzy air, 
Pencilled with filmy February trees, 
And luminous with glistening globes of rain.” 

Mr. Lysaght has accomplished in Poems of the Unknown 
Way what the writer of minor verse very seldom accom- 
plishes,—he has made some, at least, of his work really in- 
teresting. It is in the set of poems to which he gives the 
name of “A Ritual” that we find this quality. He begins 
with “A Confession of Unfaith,” a truly powerful utter- 
ance of “honest doubt.” The attitude of the speaker in 
* A Confession” is less clear, and the “ Psalm” has a certain 
echo of epicureanism about it. What can the Psalmist mean 
when among his aspirations is to— 

“Take our heritage as sharers 

In the wonder and the strife, 

And the glory and the sin” ? 
{n the other “Psalm” also which divides the two “Lessons” 
we find an utterance which, whatever spiritual meaning may 
be read into it, is of dubious worth in the face of actual 
facts :— 

“ Let Fear its graven tables break, 
And Love our ten commandments make.” 





* (1.) Poems. By John Swinnerton Phillimore. Glasgow : James MacLehose 
and Sons. [4s. 6d.]——(2.) The Hours of the Passion, and other Poems. By 
Harriet Eleanor Hamilton-King. London: Grant Richards, [5s. net. | (3.) 
Poems of the Unknown Way. By Sidney Royse Lysaght. London: Macmillan 
and Co, [4s.6d. net. | (4.) Mirthand Music. By F.B. Doveton. London: J. 
Baker and Son. [2s. 6d. net.] (5.) Verses. By Charles Lusted. London: 
Grant Richards. [5s. net.] (6.) Lhe Christmas Rose. By Hugh Macmillan, 
D.D. London: Macmillan and Co. [2s. net.]——(7.) For Charlie’s Sake, and 
other Lyrics and Ballads, By John Williamson Palmer. 
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We are very far from reaching the time when we can do 
without the “Thou shalt not.” The “ Lessons,” of which we 
may say generally that they tell us of human progress, are 
both fine. Here is the concluding passage of “A Second 
Lesson ” (from the Apocalypse) :— 
“T heard 

The voice of the Eternal :—‘ Ask no more. 

The road must ever be an unknown road 

On which man fares, and this alone his faith, 

To love and labour asking not the end.’ 

So passed the voice, and once again there reigned 

A silence in the everlasting hills, 

And o’er the hills for ever rolled away, 

And ever formed itself anew, the cloud 

Whose name is Death, and on the cloud there fell 

The wonder of the light whose name is Love; 

And stretching far away, here lost in mist, 

Here in the light emerging, I beheld 

The unknown road. 

Then from my dream I woke. 

And lo! I stood in a familiar place 

At nightfall, and around me heard again 

Earth’s woodland notes, and murmuring of the sca 

Borne on the south-west wind, and saw the lights 

Aglow in homely windows, and the path 

That led me to the door of those I loved ; 

And o’er the darkening woodland, and beyond 

The dim horizon of the sea, arose 

The Stars that shone upon the unknown way.” 

Mr. Doveton’s Muse is certainly happier in her lighter than 
in her graver moods. The “Mirth” portion of his volume, 
where he is expressly comic, cannot indeed compare with the 
excellent humorous verse of Messrs. Godley and Owen 
Seaman, but it is fluent and easy; and in the “ Music,” which 
occupies more than two-thirds of the volume, such poems as 
“ Phyllis” show the writer at his best, and such as “The 
Larger Hope” at his worst. From the literary point of view 
the following is mere doggerel :— 

“For, to affirm that faith in dogmas vain 
Can dispel woe, or human sins remove, 
Snaps a firm link in that causation’s chain 
Which binds Creation in a bond of love, 
Since, strictly, neither creed nor rite can cause 
Those same results which yet they can produce ; 
Such ignorance of simplest natural laws 
Is in these latter days without excuse. 


And surely of all ways of dealing with this subject the most 
harmful is to scoff at those who hold by a definite creed. Here 
is something for which Mr. Doveton is better fitted :— 
“When Phyllis smiles I do not need the sun; 
My room is flooded with a golden glow ; 
Murky the day may be, the landscape dun, 
But the glad sunlight I can well forego! 
Bleak Britain ranks among the fairy isles 
When Phyllis smiles. 
When Phyllis speaks her voice is music’s own— 
You think of fountains and the streamlet’s song ; 
Amid sweet sounds that voice I hear alone, 
And for celestial strains I cease to long. 
How rare the flush that mantles o’er her cheeks 
When Phyllis speaks!” 

The sentiment of Mr. Lusted’s verse is sweet and whole- 
some, but the expression is feeble. It is a puzzle, not by any 
means suggested by this volume for the first time, how a 
cultivated man, familiar, it is easy to see, with good English 
literature, can bring himself to use words and phrases which 
he must know to be more or less out of place because they 
suit the rhyme. Here, for instance, is a little piece entitled 
“ Herrick.’ The author, we feel quite sure, knows his 
Herrick and appreciates him, and yet has not studied him to 
much purpose, as far as the writing of verse is concerned :— 
“Tf Herrick you would read aright 

And crowd the moments with delight.” 
Surely this second line does not suit the quiet leisureliness of 
Herrick’s verse. How commonplace, again, is the third line 
in the following triplet :— 
“Thus Herrick’s welcome muse engage 

And wanton with his pleasing page 

Delightful both to youth and age.” 
We hope that Dr. Hugh Macmillan will not think it rude it 
we say that we prefer his prose to his verse. His keen 
observation of Nature, and his aptitude to find parables in the 
growth of flower and leaf, make whatever he may write 
welcome, but we cannot feel that a metrical form gives his 
thoughts a stronger attraction. Anyhow he possesses the 
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which shows Dr. Macmillan both in his strength and in his 
weakness :— 


“They tell us that the homely corn that grows, 
From russet stem and leaf, our daily bread, 
Was once a lily; which by various steps 
Of menial work, became degraded thus. 

It left its high-born sisters in their robes 

Of gorgeous idleness to clothe itself 

In this plain dress for common household use. 
Its bright-hued petals, nectar-cup, and store 
Of fragrance sweet, that insect lovers wooed, 
It sacrificed ; and only wandering winds, 
That have no sense of beauty or delight 

Now woo its sober blooms with heedless sighs. 
But for this noble humbling of itself, 

God has more highly honoured it, to be 

The chief support of human beings, made 

In His own image—rulers of the world.” 


Mr. Palmer gives us some good spirited verse in For Charlie's 
Sake. His patriotic ballads, written for occasions less known 
on this side of the Atlantic than on the other, are full of vigonr, 
and have a lilt that cannot fail to conquer its way. “The 
Maryland Battalion” and “ Reid at Fayal” are good speci- 
mens. But the poem that will win all suffrages, we think, 
is “ For Charlie’s Sake,” a beautiful and tender expression of 
resignation. Here are some lines :— 


“ How is it with the lad ?—’Tis well. 

Nor would I any miracle 

Might stir my sleeper’s tranquil trance, 

Or plague his painless countenance. 

I would not any Seer might place 

His staff on my immortal’s face 

Or lip to lip, and eye to eye, 

Charm back his pale mortality. 

No, Shunammite! I would not break 

God’s quiet. Let them weep who wake.” 

Rainbows is a volume of carefully wrought verse with more 
feeling than thought in it. Here is a piece which, though its 
meaning could be put into a very few words, has a quite un- 
common conypleteness of form :— 
“Tre LETTER. 

They lit the fire and fairies came 

To dance in flying cloaks of flame. 

They drew the curtains and the day 

Entered the room divine and gay, 

Still in her rainbow dawn disguise; 

With robe of rose and amethyst, 

And silver hood of morning mist 

Drawn down to hide her golden eyes. 

And there was one came in with her, 

White-winged, a dainty messenger, 

A little page from Love’s own court, 

And lovely news of you he brought, 

My fairy Prince so far away, 

So far away from fairy land, 

T find it hard to understand 

That I shall see your face to-day. 

The morning only waits for you 

To make it perfect . . . how that blue 

Unclouded colour of the skies 

Reminds me of your great blue eyes, 

And that red rose-cup full of rain 

Wakes dreams of your dear mouth, and there 

The light is golden like your hair. 

Oh, miracle of joy and pain, 

To hold you in my arms again!” 


Some of Sir Edward Reed’s Poems have been before the 
world for many years, and some have received praise from 
excellent judges. This collection will doubtless be welcomed 
by many. So will Mr. Wilton’s Lyra Pastoralis, a gathering 
from several volumes. Some of the pieces have found their 
way into anthologies of no small repute. 





PARIS DURING THE REVOLUTION.* 

Mr. Atcer knows Paris, old and new, better than most 
Englishmen do. His studies of the Revolution have been 
more vivid and more thorough than almost any not made by 
Frenchmen. In their careful accuracy they remind us of 
those made by M. de Broc—formerly reviewed in the Spectator, 
but still too little known in England—in the extremely inter- 
esting book called La France pendant la Révolution. 

Mr. Alger’s idea is to view the Revolution, as it developed 
itself in Paris, from a new standpoint, that of the actors and 
sufferers themselves, thus making rather a psychological study 
than a history of the time: “to give a picture of the time, 





* Paris in 1789-1794: Farewell Letters of Victimsof the Guillotine. By John 
Goldworth Alger. With Plan. London: George Allen, [10s, 6d, net.d 











with its lights and shadows, its enthusiasms and its horrors.” 
He claims that it is easy for an Englishman to be impartial 
where a Frenchman cannot be; to take the Revolution “as a 
psychological problem, to be as dispassionately studied as the 
Roman Empire or the Norman Conquest.” Does not the very 
use of the word “horrors” prove him wrong? This cold 
analysis of a burning time may be possible a thousand years 
hence: at present we think that only a nature quite without 
feeling, a mind almost too evenly balanced to be human, can 
be capable of it. That “ proper perspective” which Mr. Alger 
finds desirable—confessing that it is impossible for a French- 
man—is not to be had in the case of such questions as these : 
Did the end justify the means? Were the Revolutionary 
leaders right or wrong in carrying on their campaign ef 
atrocious cruelty? We must confess that no whitewashing of 
Robespierre or Fouquier-Tinville has yet seemed to us very 
successful: and we rejoice to see that Mr. Alger has not 
altogether preserved that “judicial or scientific temper” 
which in his preface he sets up as anideal. If he had, his 
book would be more curious and less satisfactory. 


To sketch slightly its varied contents, we may start by saying 
that with the help of an excellent plan of old Paris, most useful 
to any student of the Revolution, Mr. Alger gives us an interest- 
ing topographical account of the city. We do not know whether 
the plan is actually an old one, or has been made from old 
authorities. In glancing over it, one or two trifling points 
conflict with one’s knowledge of Paris: for instance, the 
actual Rue de Ja Planche is not a continuation of the Rue de 
Varenne, but runs at right angles with it, parallel with the Rue 
du Bac and the Rue de la Chaise. It is very possible, however, 
that the arrangement of these streets may have been altered 
in later times. Then a descriptive view of the old buildings 
and institutions of Paris is almost too slight when it passes 
over the Quinze-Vingts as “a hospital the name of which 
indicated three hundred beds.” This old and great institution 
for the blind, dating from the time of St. Louis, extended over 
so much ground with its quadrangles, church, garden, and 
fields, that it was called a city within the city, and for many 
centuries it occupied the best site in Paris, close to the Louvre, 
between the Rue St. Honoré and the Rue St. Thomas du 
Louvre. It was only a very few years before the Revolution 
that the Cardinal de Rohan removed it to the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, where it is now. Butthe blind beggars of the Quinze- 
Vingts, at once pitiable and privileged, were still conspicuous 
figures in the Paris of the Revolution. 


The most attractive parts of Mr. Alger’s book deal with the 
side scenes and minor characters of the Revolution. This is, 
indeed, the general character of the volume, and there is no 
better means of realising the Parisian life of the time than by 
taking it in this picturesque, unhistorical way. It was almost 
a pity to devote a chapter to the fall fof Robespierre, deeply 
interesting as everything connected with that extraordinary 
personage must be. It is, of course, well worth reading; 
especially by those who have lately met with Mr. Belloc’s 
Robespierre. Here we have a few conclusions, rather different 
from those in that fascinating but—in spite of the author's 
efforts—one-sided study. Here we are given Carnot’s view of 
Robespierre: “‘ Bad heart, mediocre intellect” ; that of Condorcet 
(left out by Mr. Belloc) : “ Not an idea in the head, not a senti- 
ment in the heart”; that of M. Aulard, the great modern 
authority on the Revolution: “This sanctimonious calum- 
niator, this mystical assassin.” If Mr. Alger, following out his 
rule of impartiality, also quotes Michelet, Louis Blanc, and 
M. Hamel on the other side, the impression has been made, 
and successfully. No one knew Robespierre better than 
Carnot and Condorcet. To return to our criticism, the very 
mention of this man overweights the book. 


One reads with interest of the wonderful scenes that took 
place in the National Assembly and the Convention, of the 
daily work of the Commune and the Sections of Paris, of the 
deputations from all lands,—without a single name of any real 
distinction, though several were known by their eccentricities. 
A part of the nation had gone mad. Never was there a time 
when the sublime fell so easily into the ridiculous, or when 
human nature showed so ludicrous a lack of humour. The story 
of Paris from day to day, looked at in its bare detail, is like a 
string of antics performed in a lunatic asylum. All that was 
wild and eccentric in Europe and America gathered together in 
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Paris at this time: the nation—or rather that small minority of 
it which made all the noise—went sentimentally mad over any 
story, any person, that excited its interest, from such anexploited 
old humbug as Jean Jacob from the Jura, aged a hundred and 
twenty, to Jean-Baptiste Clootz, alias Anacharsis, with his 
deputation from the whole of the human race. Five of the 
fools who signed his address were Englishmen. The enthu- 
siasm, of course, had its touching side; and there are many 
points of real and keen interest in the story, as when women, 
rich and poor, offered their jewels, their clothes, everything 
they possessed, to help France and the Army. Children, too, 
were welcomed when they came to flatter the Convention and 
to be kissed by the President. They were differently received 
when they begged for the life of an innocent father or mother. 
One of the most striking incidents of this kind is the inter- 
cession of the chimney-sweeps of Paris for the Abbé Fénelon, 
who had for many years devoted his life to them. Needless to 
say that they failed to save their friend. 

But we are leaving to the close the saddest and most 
fascinating chapters in the book, called “ Prison Documents.” 
Here Mr. Alger has collected a great number of letters written 
by prisoners during the Revolution, some, either of entreaty 
or intercession, to Fouquier-Tinville or other leaders who 
hardly equalled him in “wanton barbarity””—the words, we 
are glad to say, are Mr. Alger’s, whose scientific impartiality 
fails him here as elsewhere—and others, about seventy, written 
by those condemned to death to their relations and friends in 
final farewell. These letters, preserved in the National 
Archives of Paris, have never been published before, except a 
few of them, by Mr. Alger himself, in the Atlantic Monthly 
three years ago. The most poignant touch of tragic pathos 
connected with them is the fact that they never reached those 
to whom they were written, being detained and thrown aside 
into boxes by Fouquier-Tinville’s callous cruelty. These two 
chapters alone would make the book worth reading, full as 
they are of valuable original matter, excellently translated, 
and of an actual, painful interest deeper than that of any 
romance. These two chapters are also sufficient to prove our 
contention that the French Revolution can never be a mere 
psychological problem, a subject for cold scientific study, as 
long as men are bound and moved by a common humanity. 

The book is full of matters of curious interest which cannot 
be touched upon here. We recommend it heartily to those 
numerous readers for whom the attractiou of its great subject 
is inexhaustible. 





CHRISTMAS.* 

It seems an assertion scarcely worth arguing about that the 
Feast of Christmas collected among Northern nations many 
pagan celebrations, and from its seasonal occurrence naturally 
assumed a jovial character. In Southern Italy the lamp of 
life does not require such careful trimming and feeding, and the 
spiritual aspect of the festival may predominate. In Northern 
Europe the short days, the inclement weather, the difficulties 
of travel, drove men in upon their own resources more, in- 
dulgence in food and drink was stimulated by the appetite 
natural to the bodily necessities, and hospitality being in- 
separable from all anniversary festivals, religious or other- 
wise, such a festival, occurring at the dead of the year, 
suggested itself as a suitable occasion for visits, for the giving 
of gifts, for reconciliations, for the distribution of doles, for the 
transaction of business, and for such recreations as Northern 
climes forbade out of doors and allowed indoors. 

The early Christians had every motive for celebrating 
Christmas. To them the splendour of its spiritual signifi- 
cance appealed as it has since appealed perhaps to none. 
Strong to suffer, imagination and hope foretold to them a 
new era for mankind. This is the Christmas we celebrate 
now. If the spirit of the festival has been dimmed, some of 
its obligations are still in force. “ Peace and goodwill towards 
men” is perhaps its most characteristic modern feature. At an 
early period in the history of the Church it was found necessary 
to protest against the excessive dancing and feasting and 
crowning of doors; indeed, from the fourth century downwards 
the more thoughtful Bishops strove against the secularising 
tendency and the introduction of games and shows. The 
contest between the performers of sacred and allegorical plays 








* Christmas and its Associations, By W. F. Dawson. Illustrated. London: 





and the mummers and disguisers, or performers of secular 
and indecent plays, began as early as the sixth and seventh 
centuries, and even earlier. We presume that the interdiction 
of stage-plays did not condemn religious allegories. The 
Council at Auxerre (578) forbade mumming,which became after. 
wards so characteristic a feature of the English Christmas. 


Christmas not only became the principal festival of the year 
in England, but the season for the transaction of domestic 
government for the Saxon Kings and the early Norman 
Sovereigns. Mr. Dawson’s chronologically arranged chapters 
bring this out very clearly. Without making much of 
the legend that Alfred’s strict observance of the twelve 
days’ Christmas festival in 878 led to his defeat by the 
Danes, we may remark that the Christmas festival of 
1065-66 was signalised by the consecration of Westminster 
Abbey, the death of the Confessor, and the Coronation of 
Harold. On the next Christmas Day the Conqueror was 
crowned, thus inaugurating our great national era on what 
is still the great national festival. We really owe Mr. 
Dawson some gratitude for placing before us and reminding 
us of the fact that the English historical associations 
of Christmas are more. numerous than we realise. We 
make no apology for reminding readers that Becket 
was murdered during the octave of the festival (Decem- 
ber 29th, 1170), that John had to listen to a demand for a 
charter on the Epiphany following the Christmas of 1214, 
and that the first Parliament sat at the end of the Christmas 
festivities in 1265. The Angevin Sovereigns kept the festival, 
as a rule, with a profusion and prodigality, and a sumptuous 
extravagance andaluxurious bravery in playsand masques, that 
Continental Monarchs were unable to approach. Henry III. 
married Eleanor of Provence with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance that a full purse allowed,—the very streets of 
London were cleansed; and when he married his daughter to 
Alexander of Scotland at York six hundred oxen were slain 
for the feasting. We may compare this joyous celebration 
with that of the Conqueror at York in 1067 after returning 
from that terrible devastation of Northern England. 


Hospitality and widespread almsgiving were as notable 
features of a Royal Christmas as its masques and banqueting 
Henry II. gave presents to the poor, Henry III. feasted 
the poor in Westminster Hall for a week, and Edward IV. 
at Eltham fed two thousand daily. The luxury of the table 
at this period is almost incredible. We read of the monks 
of Winchester having thirteen dishes for supper, and resenting 
strongly a reduction to ten. The monks of Canterbury had 
seventeen! The accounts of the installation feasts of Arch- 
bishop Neville in Plantagenet times, and Archbishop Warham 
in Tudor days, with their lengthy courses, point to protracted 
banquets, which we can easily believe lasted from 3 o’clock 
to midnight. These were not days when the food was ex- 
pensive ; beef, mutton, venison were plentiful and bread was 
not too dear in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and no 
country was more abundantly supplied with all sorts of game, 
as Continental visitors who spent the winter in England 
declared. A Venetian said that we would not put our hands in 
our pockets for a shilling, but spent pounds ona feast. The ex- 
pensive items at Christmas festivities were the masques, and the 
disguisings or mummings, These seem to have become part and 
parcel of winter junketings at the end of the Middle Ages, 
Mr. Dawson says the Crusaders brought the taste for these 
back to England. The figures of St. George, the Champions of 
Christendom, and the Emperor of Morocco are not unknown 
at Christmas mummings to-day. The actual materials for 
ordinary European costumes, as well as Oriental, were most 
costly, when one considers that the Edwards and the early 
Tudors tried to classify their subjects by limiting a yeoman’s 
apparel of fur to lamb, coney, cat, or fox, restricting the use 
of velvet to knights, and the wearing of precious stones to the 
head-dresses of ladies whose husbands were worth at least 
200 marks a year. The counterfeiting of costly fabrics, 
though not unknown, was probably not equal to the 
demand, and we may be certain that the outlay on historical 
plays and pageants was ruinous. The gifts alone at 
Christmas-time would make the mouths of lovers of jewellery 
water. The jousts distributed money freely; the herald’s 
ery of “Largess!” was not made in vain. For the town- 
dwellers this midwinter feasting meant undoubtedly a very 
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good time. Some of the great nobles had their own company 
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of skilled players, who went about from one big house to 
another, the commonalty went a-mumming, and the Lord of 
Misrule had nothing to do but to devise some new way of 
passing the time and spending the money. Cards and dice were 
allowed for a fortnight—speaking exactly, twelve days—at 
Christmas-time, even under the strictest prohibitions of the 
Tudors, and they all gambled royally. The most interesting 
chapters in Mr. Dawson’s book are those reprinting the accounts 
of the elaborate masques and “devices” played at Gray’s Inn, 
the Inner Temple, and St. John’s College, Oxford, in the last 
years of Elizabeth and James I. The Inns of Court spent 
thousands on the sumptuous appointments of a mock Court 
and the production of a play. One year £20,000 was 
said to have been spent. We may be sure that if 
Elizabeth patronised the performance of Gorboduc it was 
worth repeating at Court, probably as a spectacle alone. Mary 
herself spent on players’ salaries between £2,000 and £3,000 
a year, though her Privy Council were very severe on some 
bakers who broke through the prohibition against mumming, 
and another man who shaved a dog and let it loose in the 
streets “in despite of priesthood” was not likely to repeat 
the experiment. Mr. Dawson might, without much additiona 1 
trouble, have enlivened his work by hunting up such escapades 
as threw a sidelight on the habits of the age. 


The remark, often made, that a country Christmas is more 
enjoyable than the town festival should remind us that this 
great feast meant to the countryman far more than it could to 
the townsman. Mr. Dawson does not insist with anything 
like enough emphasis on the fact that Christmas in tie 
country softened the hardczhips, soothed the bitternesses, and 
strengthened the ties that bound people of all lands together, 
to a degree we can hardly comprehend nowadays, Its recol- 
lection lasted for months. The festival lasted more or less, 
be it remembered, from All-hallowe’en to Candlemas, three 
months, though the legal festival meant only Christmas 
Eve to the Epiphany. The various statutes against 
unlawful games of Edwards III. and IV. and the Tudor 
Kings were relaxed for the twelve days of Christmastide, 
especially with regard to cards and dice, when high and low, 
master and servant, gambled together. Then there were the 
vast doles of the monasteries. Taken as a whole, we may 
fairly assert that the estates of the Church were well 
managed and their tenants considered. The doies were 
probably not more indiscriminate than they are now. Then 
came the dissolution of the monasteries, and we may well ask 
what that meant to the crowds of daily recipients of monastic 
bounty and the numbers who thronged the gates at Christmas- 
tide. Cromwell and his Visitors are not yet forgotten. In 
the general grab that followed, the courtiers ignored any 
obligations to their tenants. The Lord Privy Seal him- 
self knew better. As time went on things resettled them- 
selves. Echoes of Elizabethan Christmases have come 
down to us; Lord Berkeley and the Sidneys fulfilled 
the traditions of English hospitality in princely fashion. 
Elizabeth, Mr. Dawson reminds us, commanded the gentle- 
men of Norfolk and Suffolk to repair to their counties 
and keep hospitality among their neighbours. As a rule, 
the country squire and the landlord filled the gap caused by 
the destruction of the monasteries. The old men, having 
extended their boundaries, had every reason for extending 
their Christmas bounty, and the new men would not be long in 
following suit. The Court festivities, of course, had a fatal 
fascination, and a man could ruin himself with greater ease 
then than now. 

In the Stuart period the country Christmas was faithfully 
kept, notwithstanding the heavy drain of a latterly dissolute 
Court. The Puritan crusade against festivities perhaps did more 
to bring about the Restoration than any other feature of their 
depressing influence on the gayer side of life. Mr. Dawson 
quotes from anarticle written some few years ago to the effect 
that the Parliament must have regarded it as a “ Providence” 
that the Christmas of 1645 fell on a week-day, it being the 
first anniversary of the feast under the new Directory. The 
strictest and soberest man now can only regard the Puritan view 
of Christmas as rank folly. In the country it did not interfere 
with hospitality, but on the towns the repressive ordinances fell 
very heavily,—at Canterbury they broke the Mayor’s head, and 
openly expressed their preference for King and Christmas. 
The extraordinary reaction at the Restoration, the universal 





jubilation of the entire Englishfpeople, are evidence enough of 
the immense relief afforded by the return of the old customs. 
The short extracts from the papers of the period alluding to 
the “superstitious practice,” &c., of Christmas are most 
instructive, and suggestive of the enduring stupidity of the 
bigot. 

The old-fashioned Christmas is not yet extinct, we pray 
and trust, though it is the habit of many people, especially 
those barely out of their teens, to be somewhat contemptuous 
of it. The “waits,” a good old custom, ought to be en- 
couraged, though the singing of carols ought to be confined to 
men; we do not want boys singing “Noél” and nursery 
rhymes one after the other. Sport draws many to their 
country houses who would perhaps refuse to acknowledge 
obligations to their neighbours. Country Christmas hospitality 
is improving. The all-embracing hospitality of the Reresbys 
and the Hollises would be difficult to recall. In 1684 Sir John 
Reresby of Thrybergh tells us that seldom less than fourscore 
sat down to dinner, sometimes many more; on New Year’s 
Day three hundred were feasted. He had four violins, besides 
bagpipes, drums, and trumpets. Why is music so seldom 
heard now? The harp is an ideal instrument for the actual 
feasting, soft and sweet. Sir William Hollis during the three 
months, All-hallowe’en to Candlemas, allowed any man to stop 
three days without asking who he was or whence he came. The 
habit of receiving the quarter’s rent more or less in kind made 
this less expensive and more convenient than at first sight 
appears. But where are the Reresbys now? We have seen 
an inn called the ‘ Reresby Arms,’ probably their only secular 
and public memorial. It is a pity Mr. Dawson could not have 
amused us with more private details of the last two centuries, 
and have leavened his distinctly useful and painstaking 
compilation with the available letters known to exist. The 
chronological order alone makes his Christmas interesting, 
especially the series of masques; but he might have given 
freer rein to his imagination with advantage. 





NOVELS. 
MORCHESTER* 

WE hope that nobody who embarks on Mr. Charles Datchet’s 
excelient and informing story of “ American Society, Politics, 
and Affairs” will be repelled by the matter-of-fact opening 
and the precise way in which the business accessories of 
the plot are dealt with. We have known people—not earnest 

tevensonians who objected to the book on principle—who 
were choked off from The Wrong Box by the preliminary 
explanation of the Tontine which forms the basis of the plot. 
Even at the present day there is a large number of persons to 
whom the terminology of business and the technique of 
finance are intolerably repulsive, and those who cannot make 
their way into The Wrong Box will a fortior? find it harder to 
penetrate into a serious novel like Morchester. The book also 
has other defects: it is long, and some of the characters are 
given to speechifying rather than conversing. Yet none the 
less our counsel to all and sundry is to persevere. There 
is excellent matter in Mr. Datchet’s book, which gives an 
elaborate picture of life in a great Eastern American industrial 
centre, and vividly illustrates, in the fortunes of a number of 
weil-chosen types, the singular enchevétrement, as M. Daudet 
calls it, of politics, commerce, and society under the Republican 
system. No one can read Morchester without acquiring a 
better comprehension of the forces that make for Socialism in 
America. In its essence, the book is an indictment of political 
corruption. But the author eschews violence and practises 
self-effacement. He is, if we may identify him with the most 
original and engaging character in the book, not without hope 
of the advent of a time when scrupulous integrity may not 
spell commercial disaster. 


It is eminently typical of the age in which we live, in that 
the ringleaders of the conspiracy which forms the ground- 
work of the plot do not seek to compass their ends by the old- 
fashioned sensational methods of assassination or abduction. 
They simply avail themselves of the facilities placed at their 
disposal by the modern system of combination, and the 
peculiar connection that subsists in America between pro- 
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fessional politics and finance, to bring an honest manufacturer 
to his knees. The odds are so great that the conclusion 
seems absolutely foregone. Yet the scale is turned in 
Marshall’s favour by the intervention of the heroine, who 
can best be described as a crypto-millionairess. Mary 
Ellerton has succeeded to great wealth, but acting on her 
father’s express injunctions, she has contrived to conceal the 
fact on coming to live in Morchester, and after a few experi- 
ments in doing good by stealth on asmall scale, she puts forth 
her strength—without Marshall’s knowing it—to back his 
firm against the ring of unscrupulous financiers, lawyers, 
and politicians who are bent on his destruction. Her motive 
in so doing is undoubtedly mixed. It is partly a disinterested 
desire to come to the rescue of an honest man hard beset by 
unscrupulous enemies. It is partly due to the pique she 
experiences at his immunity to her personal attractions. In 
other words, she acts like a generous woman, but still a 
woman. Naturally enough, Marshall, who has a good deal of 
the Quixote about him, cannot endure the burden of his 
obligation when he discovers the identity of his secret bene- 
factress, and drives her to a fresh conspiracy of kindness to 
effect his rescue. To complicate matters, Marshall’s affections 
are already engaged. Yet his allegiance to the gentle 
Margaret Lawrence is sorely shuken by his admiration for the 
brilliantand stimulating Mary, and the reader is kept insuspense 
till very near the end of the story as to his ultimate decision. 

Most of the dramatis personae are engaged in the arena of 
politics, finance, or commerce. But Mr. Datchet gives us a 
very pleasant picture of the intellectual academic set as repre- 
sented by Dr. Lawrence and his family. And he introduces 
us in Mr. Netherby, Mary’s great ally in her schemes of 
legitimate ring-wrecking, the retiring and apparently negli- 
gible and neglected husband of a woman of fashion, to a 
wholly original and extremely entertaining type of efficient 
eccentricity. 








Roger Drake, Captain of Industry. By Henry Kitchell Webster, 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—This is a very clever novel indeed; 
the most languid reader will not be disposed to linger over it or 
to skip. The only criticism that we are disposed to make is im- 
plied in the question: Where does the “industry” come in? We 
are told much about Roger Drake’s love affairs; how he is jilted 
by his first love, and more than compensated for the loss by the 
second; and we have many most interesting narratives of his 
financial, commercial, and political doings—it seems that on the 
other side of the Atlantic you do great strokes of business by getting 
Acts through the State Legislature—but still the “industry ” is 
wanting. Surely if there isa“ captain ” there should be followers. 
We hear of Roger Drake’s allies, rivals, and enemies; of his dis- 
coveries, of his mines, his railways, his utilisation of water-power, 
and so forth; but of the workers whose labour brings all these 
things into profitable existence not a syllable. A novel written 
on this side under this title would bring before us Trade-Unions, 
Free Labour Associations, and like matters. On the other side itis 
the “ Trust” that occupies the prominent place. 

Dogtown. By Mabel Osgood Wright. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. 
net.)—This is not exactly a novel; at least, it is very different 
from the books which are commonly noticed in these particular 
columns. The fact is that the most important characters in the tale, 
fora tale it is, are dogs, and not human beings. There is this con- 
cession to convention, that we find a sort of love-story ; but it is a 
colourless and unexciting affair; the real interest centres in the 
four-footed creatures. The writer must own that this departure 
from the usual has been a refreshment to him. If he has to read 
about elemental passions and life problems, it isa pleasing change 
to turn from the sophistication of the human to the simplicity of 
the dog. Miss Wright, who is an adept in this kind of literature, 
discriminates very nicely in her study of character. ‘ Waddles,’ 
who held the proud position of “Mayor of Dogtown,” is a quite 
admirable person, whose good sense and good temper other officials 
might advantageously imitate. 

The Last Buccaneer. By L. Cope Cornford. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—This is a story which we may describe as of the “ gift-book” 
kind. It is alittle more strongly flavoured, perhaps, than that 
sort of tale commonly is, but it is essentially similar. It is only 
fair to say that it is a very favourable specimen. The “last 
buccaneer” is a wonderful figure, quite a fitting representative 
of a remarkable family, and coming to a very striking end. 
The last sight that we are permitted to have of Mr. Murch is one 
that will not easily be forgotten. The figures and properties 


The Lady of the Barge. By W. W. Jacobs. (Harper and 
Brothers. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Jacobs seems to us a little perverse, 
He can give us as good comedy as any man; why will he insist 
upon supplying us with tragedy? Of course it is a common 
experience; so the man who is great in landscape will paint 
figures ; so Hogarth turns aside from the “ March to Finchley” to 
paint “ Paul before Festus.” Mr. Jacobs’s first sketch is in his true 
manner, slight but full of genuine humour. Then we have the 
weird story of “The Monkey’s Paw,” one of the “ Fallen Idol” 
class. ‘The Paper Chase” is comic again; but it is succeeded 
by a tragedy of the gloomiest kind in “The Well.” The general 
balance is, however, on the comic side. There is nothing in any 
one of the stories as good as what we remember—and the remem- 
brance is really a great compliment—of “Sunwich Port”; but we 
are always glad to meet Mr. Jacobs, even when he is not at his 
very best. Why, we would ask, is the heading of “The Lady of 
the Barge” kept throughout the volume on the left-hand page? 
A casual purchaser might imagine that he was buying a con- 
tinuous story. 


The Coming of Sonia, and other Stories. By Mrs. Hamilton 
Synge. (‘I'. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—The interest of this volume 
of stories depends entirely upon the writer’s sympathetic insight 
into character. The actual framework of the tales is common- 
place. But the reader forgets the framework, and is constrained 
to exclaim many times as he reads: “How very true that is!” 
Sonia’s husband, in whom conscience and conventionality havo 
become so inexplicably mingled that he himself no longer knows 
by what impulse he is moved, is an admirable sketch. So is 
Miriam, a younger sister, who gives in to the domestic tyranny 
of an older and stronger woman till she loses all power to rebel, 
and with it the strength to lay hold on whatever is worth having 
in life. Again, in “The Husband of Millicent” the drawing of 
the heroine’s personality, ordinary as that personality is, lends: 
distinction to an incident in itself almost absurdly trivial. 


Mariella of Out-West. By Ella Higginson. (Macmillan & Co. 6s.) 
—This is a striking story. The farmers of the Western States 
with whom it deals are men of rough lives and strong passions. 
Mariella, the heroine, is a delicate, clever, and naturally refined 
girl out of place among them, but possibly for that very reason 
intensely attractive to them. When the book begins she is a 
child, and her mother, a coarse-fibred; woman who repels the 
reader at first, fills the chief place in the picture. The best 
thing in the book is the gradual unfolding of this woman’s 
character till at last the reader not only pities but likes her. 
Mariella is wooed by a man of her own class and by an American 
gentleman of European polish. All our sympathies are with 


‘the farmer, yet we are made to desire his unhappiness for the 


sake of Mariella, who can never, we feel, fulfil her natural 
destiny “Out-West.” The dénouement is admirably brought 
about. The book is interesting from beginning to end. 


The House Opposite: a Mystery. By Elizabeth Kent. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—We cannot pretend to have a liking for 
this particular kind of story. An undiscovered murder, or in- 
explicable disappearance in real life, arouses interest. It touches 
usall. Any one of us might be killed, or might disappear into 
space. But in fiction there must be a touch of genius about such 
a tale to give it an attraction. We do not deny the fascination 
exercised by the ‘Sherlock Holmes” business, or by such a mar- 
vellous bit of work as “'The Murders in the Rue Morgue.” Who 
can forget the sensation when the little lock‘of grey non-human hair 
is discovered? But this sort of thing does not lie within the 
compass of Miss Kent’s powers, respectable as they are. Our 
own impression is that the winding-up chapter, “The Truth 
of the Whole Matter,” is not satisfactory. As a matter of fact, it 
does not really wind up. The author is not quite able to answer 
her own conundrum. There are touches of power in the story. 
Let Miss Kent try her hand on a better subject. 


By Dulvercombe Water. By Harold Vallings. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6s.)—This story is concerned with a side-issue of the 
Monmouth Rebellion. The plot is skilfully constructed, and the 
hero a quite heroic person without being magnified beyond really 
human stature. If we have any criticism to make on the tale, it 
is that the lovers too ingeniously misinterpret each other. But 
that is the way of lovers in fiction; in real life they commonly 
contrive to come to an understanding pretty quickly. The fight- 
ing is for the most part kept out of sight; but we have a power- 
fully described scene in Court, with Jeffreys on the Bench: and 
Jeffreys, it must be understood, has none of the whitewash which 
latter-day ingenuity has contrived to shed upon him. This part 





generally are familiar, but we may say that they are admirably 
handled, 





of the tale and the escape are about as good as anything of the kind 
that we have seen of late. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ee ee 
THE DIAMOND SEEKERS. 

The Diamond Seekers. By Ernest Glanville. (Blackie and Son. 
6s.)—An English boy and a Cape boy come across each other by 
some strange coincidence, go out to South Africa, and thence 
with a Cape waggoner and a Kaffir boy undertake the quest 
of some diamonds against a rival party. An easy enough 
plot on which to build adventures, but not one out of 
which we should have thought it possible to get such a long- 
sustained and exciting duel as The Diamond Seekers proves. The 
stealthy struggle in the Karroo with its varying fortunes, the 
cunning moves of Si Amos and Mark Ulinton, and then Rooi 
Stoffel and Van Snaar, and the mysterious movements of the little 
brown man, are extraordinarily vivid. Si Amos, who has the 
busheraft of the Kaftir, and Rooi Stoffel, the Boer guerilla—a 
most striking and impressive specimen of a type—are not puppets ; 
Mr. Glanville knows the Boer and the “native born” too well to 
draw other than real living men. No writer knows the veld 
better, or the life of its dwellers and its birds and beasts. The 
busheraft of Si Amos is really fascinating, and beyond all this 
circumstance, which gives so strong a bodily form to Mr. Glan- 
ville’s creations, he has, perhaps more than other men, the gift 
of conveying the powerful, if intangible, charm of South Africa, 
the air, the trekking, the storms, the wonderful nights, the 
strange animals, and the unseen attractions of the unknown and 
the remote. The Diamond Seekers is not a mere tale of adven- 
tures; it is a study—a faithful and vigorous study—of character 
and strenuous endeavour, of human wit and endurance pitted 
against each other, painted into a scenery generally allowed to have 
extraordinary and undeniable capacity for stirring the blood and 
thrilling the imagination. We will undertake that most boys and 
men will learn more from The Diamond Seekers of the wilder 
phases of the life it depicts and national characteristics than from 
histories or articles or hearsay. We are grateful to the author 
of “The Fossicker ” for this return to his true province of romance 
and adventure. The four seekers—we include the Xosa Kaffir— 
are fine characters; one is as good as another; yet the peculiarities 
of each are carefully indicated and form the principal attraction 
of the story. Mr. Glanville contrives to say something in every 
sentence; he is never slack and always writes with purpose. The 
camp-fire stories which Si Amos tells of the crocodile and the 
wild dog and the porcupine are alone a delight, and skilfully 
woven into the narrative. 








THE THEORY OF THE LAW. 


Jurisprudence; or, The Theory of the Law. By John W. Salmond, 
M.A., LL.B., Fellow of University College, London, Professor of 
Law in the University of Adelaide. (Stevens and Haynes. 18s. 
net.)—This book, though published in London, was printed in 
Adelaide, and is a good example of Colonial typography. Mr. 
Salmond here presents to us what we believe to be the result of 
the labour of many years, and we think we may say that he has 
produced a work which places before the reader in a peculiarly 
succinct and orderly manner the principles of the theory that lies 
behind applied law. Some idea of the scope of the book may be 
given when we state that Mr. Salmond deals with the sources 
and divisions of law, the theory of legislation, custom, the 
function of precedents, sovereignty, and international law; 
that he develops the doctrines of possession, ownership, legal 
rights and liabilities, and property. This volume, in fact, 
Covers an immense range. “It is written,’ we are told, 
“primarily for the use of those students of the law who 
are desirous of laying a scientific foundation for their legal 
education.” It is also designed for the use of those practical 
lawyers who wish to keep themselves in touch with the first 
principles of their art, and for the reading of laymen who are 
“interested in those more general portions of legal theory which 
touch the problems of ethical and political science.” We think 
that the author has, on the whole, carried out his intentions with 
a gratifying measure of success. It would, of course, be im- 
possible for such a book not to be open to criticism in various 
particulars, and we must mention one or two. We think that in 
the opening chapter it should have been made clear that the great 
Roman jurists recognised a practical jus naturale that played a 
most important part in the development of Roman law, a part 
quite distinct from that unprofitable “literature of natural law” 
which the modern jurist has evolved. Mr. Salmond’s passage on 
the common law seems to add confusion, if possible, to the signifi- 
cance of that unhappy term. ‘The phrase is used in three senses, 
—namely, in opposition to statute law, to equity, to civil or Roman 
law. Butits main meaning tothe modern lawyer is a body of legal 





principles, in part declared by the Courts, in part stillin nubibus, that 
exists apart from legislation. The other meanings must, of course, 
be known and have some practical value, and are of vast historical 
importance. Mr. Salmond, however, adds a further meaning: 
“Common law as opposed to special law, in the sense already 
explained; that is to say, the residue of the law of England, after 
deducting all those portions whereof the courts have no official know- 
ledge, and which are therefore not applicable as of course in the 
administration of justice,” and the result is a new confusion. In 
the chapter on “The State” the question of “spheres of influ- 
ence” should have been treated. In dealing with ‘“ Legislation” 
some reference to legislation by Order in Council might have been 
expected. Is this always and necessarily subordinate to the 
legislation of the Imperial Parliament? These are, however, 
smail matters, and we can recommend the book as the able work 
of a competent jurist. 








THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE TRUE CHURCH. 


Vision and Authority; or, The Throne of Si. Peter. By John 
Oman, M.A., B.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—This ex- 
tremely stimulating and thoughtful work is intended to be an 
inquiry, by a return to first principles, “into the foundations on 
which all the Churches rest.” The author approaches his subject 
in a reverent spirit, but a spirit that definitely rejects expediency 
of any kind as a guide in life. Religion must be supported, not 
because it is necessary, but because it is true. “No attitude can 
be so irreligious as acquiescence in the untrue.” Not, therefore, 
until the Church “ has reviewed her assertions in the light of her 
intellectual attitude, and not till she has established some agree- 
ment between her ecclesiastical confidence and her theological un- 
certainty, can she hope to putin force the real authority to build up 
and to cast down, to open and to shut, which has been committed to 
her charge.” But what and where is the Church of which Mr, 
Oman writes? It is clearly enough not Rome or Athens, not 
Canterbury or Geneva. His Church is the Catholic Church in- 
visible, for he believes with Newman, though he does not say so 
in so many words, that the true Church of the current hour is 
always invisible. It is possibly hidden away by the scaffolding of 
innumerable ecclesiastical organisations which he fully admits have 
their uses, which also, he declares with abundant reason, serve to 
hide abuses that are the very negation of all truth and all religion. 
He seeks to discover the deep foundations upon which is based 
the mighty though invisible Church of Christ. The argument is 
full of interest. He applies the Darwinian doctrine of evolution 
to our moral natures, and claims it asa glory and not as a disgrace 
that the highest morality of which we can conceive has been evolved 
by the slow processes of God from the animal nature. And God, too, 
evolves in us the “ joy of the ideal. ..... just eyes to see and 
a heart to love.” So the eternal meaning and purpose become 
clear. Soon the soul distinguishes between the secular and the 
sacred, and in time discipline and duty make all the uses of the 
earth sacred, while the attitude of humility and reverent inquiry 
prepares man for the highest secrets. When therefore we turn to 
an external religious authority, that authority must recognise 
that “the supreme religious fact must be the individual,” and 
that a unity of the two authorities must exist. This unity exists 
where Christ is the authority. But the Churches which claim the 
throne of St. Peter do not represent that authority. The Church 
is something other, though it may include them. It is a spiritual 
growth or structure of which “two or three met in Christ’s name ” 
is the spiritual atom. It is useless to seek for uniformity, that is, 
merely worldly Imperiatism, but it is reasonable to look for 
spiritual unity, which will in the end come. Such isthe argument 
of a remarkable protest against materialism and formalism in 
Church organisation. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








A Letter on the Education Bill. By the Right Hon. A.J. Balfour, 
M.P (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 2d.)—We are not going to 
discuss the Education Bill in these columns. What was the most 
powerful part of Mr. Balfour’s polemic 1s the argument that the 
support of School Board education out of rates has been as much 
an outrage on the conscience of the objecting ratepayer as any 
provision of the new Billcan be. Religious teaching that does 
not rest on the divinity of Christ is to the vast majority of 
Christians not religious at all, and yet they have been compelled 
to pay for it. But it is as a piece of literature that we would 
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chiefly praise this letter. It is not often that we see a noisy and 
illogical rhetorician exposed with such clearness and cogency. 





The Imperial Yeomanry Hospital in South Afvica, 1900-1902, 
Edited by the Countess Howe. 3 vois. (A. L. Humphreys. 
36s. net.)—This book is a characteristic sample of the magnifi- 
cence with which we do things in England. Here are three 
handsome quarto volumes, full of illustrations and sumptuously 
printed, in which a hospital campaign is narrated. The hospital 
itself was equipped and administered on the most liberal scale, 
and its operations have a record worthy of itself. “ Hospital,” it 
should be understood, is a general term, including a number of 
particulars. Wherever we turn we find the same generosity of 
preparation for possible needs. The base hospital was at Deel- 
fontein, and there were hospitals at Mackenzie’s Farm, Pretoria, 
and Elandsfontein. There was also a convalescent home for 
officers, Lieutenant-Colonel Sloggett admits that he thought 
the provision of the medical, surgical, and nursing staff was 
unduly large, but came to alter his opinion. The results 
were proportionately good. Vols. I. and II. are given to 
the narrative of the operations of the hospital; Vol. III. consists 
of medical and surgical reports. Theaverage mortality of enteric 
cases was about 13 per cent., answering very nearly to the rate in 
civil hospitals in England and elsewhere. This must be con- 
sidered satisfactory. The results of inoculation cannot be con- 
sidered conclusive, to say the least. Taking all the hospital cases 
together, we have 121 inoculated cases with 9 deaths, and 556 non- 
inoculated with 61 deaths, or 7-4 against 10°9 per cent. As to the 
protection against attack in reference to the Staff, the figures do 
not work out much better. Among 244 inoculated persons there 
were 24 attacks, among 157 non-inoculated 23, or 11:4 against 
164, The difference is not large enough to be reassuring, and, as 
Dr. Washbourn remarked, the fact that second attacks of enteric 
are not uncommon throws doubt on the theory of inoculation, 


Glimpses of Tennyson and Some of his Relations and Friends. By 
Agnes Grace Weld. (Williams and Norgate. 4s.6d. net.)—This isa 
delightful little book written by one who has all the qualifications 
for the task,—the opportunities of observation, the interest of rela- 
tionship, and the sympathetic and appreciative temper. The first 
chapter is given to the Tennyson and Sellwood families, a large 
proportion of the space being assigned to Charles Tennyson 
Turner and his charming home at Grasbhy. Charles was the 
second of the band of six brothers, and was a man of singularly 
gentle and amiable temper. Asa poet it was his lot to be the 
fraterculus gigantis. Tis wife was the youngest of the Sellwood 
sisters, as Alfred Tennyson’s was the eldest, Miss Weld’s mother 
being the second. Chap. 2 is entitled “ Freshwater Days,” and is 
supplemented by chap. 4, of which the subject is “'Talks with 
Tennyson.” It was the poet’s habit to walk every morning for a 
couple of hours or so. In chap. 3 we hear of Freshwater friends, 
conspicuous among them being the well-known W. G. Ward and 
Mrs. Cameron, a pioneer in the practice of truly artistic photo- 
graphy, anda woman of large heart and cultivated intelligence. 
We do not attempt to criticise this book, but only to give such a 
description as will send our readers to it. 

China and the Chinese. By H. A. Giles, LL.D. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6s. net.)—Professor Giles has given us in this volume the 
lectures which he delivered to inaugurate the foundation of a 
Professorship of Chinese in Columbia University, New York. The 
first lecture is on the “Chinese Language,” and is a very lucid 
exposition of a difficult subject. One has to discard one’s con- 
ceptions of language before one can begin to see what Chinese 
really is. Lecture II., under the title of “A Chinese Library,” 
gives an account of Chinese literature, taking as its text, so to 
speak, the library which is attached to the Chinese Professorship 
at Cambridge. But it is infIII. and VI. that the average reader 
will find his chief surprises. Professor Giles evidently has formed 
a much higher opinion of the Chinese people than is commonly 
held. One’s only wonder is that with all their admirable 
qualities they do not contrive to make a better figure in the 
world. But it certainly must be conceded that Professor Giles 
has an excellent right to speak, and that sometimes at 
least he makes out a case for his clients which it would 
be difficult to break down. It is frequently said, for instance, 
that there is much female infanticide in the country. How, then, 
does it come to pass that every Chinaman finds a wife at the age 
of eighteen, and that the wealthier class have no difficulty in find- 
ing more wives than one? We are informed that the Chinese 
deliberately “humbug” us in this matter. They think it a dis- 
tinction to be magnificently criminal, and are les fanfarons de 
vices qwils n'ont pas. Mrs. Bird-Bishop relates that eleven Bible- 


“Just what I should have expected,” says Professor Giles, but 
not one of them had murdered even one. One curious thing 
makes us realise the huge population of the country. If the 
whole people were to defile before a spectator, the procession 
would never come to an end. “Before the last man of those 
living to-day had gone by, another and a new generation would 
have grown up.” There is an excellent sample of Chinese 
humour in the story of the guest who, invited to an entertain- 
ment where a stingy host provided very small cups, astonished 
the company by bursting into tears, and explained that he was 
thinking of an ancestor who had met his death by inadvertently 
swallowing such a cup. 


Henry Cary Shuttleworth: a Memoir. Edited by George W. E. 
Russell. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—The Life of Professor 
Shuttleworth suggests various difficult questions, not the least 
important of them being the proper function of music in devo- 
tional services. Professor Shuttleworth held strong opinions on 
the subject. His church in the City of London (St. Nicholas Cole 
Abbey) was famous for its oratorios, &e. It is a little startling to 
find that when the congregation thus collected began to diminish 
under the influence of rival attractions, the rector approved of 
such remedies as “ engaging a small orchestra, advertising largely, 
and paragraphing the newspapers freely,” though he would have 
nothing to do with “star singers.” One great danger of music is 
that it is apt to become an end in itself, another is that there is a 
perilous confusion of the emotional and spiritual. One cannot help 
considering these things when the life-work of H.C. Shuttleworth 
has to be appreciated. Of his high qualities—his zeal, his 
generosity, his disinterestedness, his sympathy with the weak and 
suffering—there can be no doubt. Weare glad to see them brought 
outin this volume. But we cannot help saying that it has not been 
altogether fortunate in its editor. “ft have done little more,” 
he writes in the preface, “than collect and arrange the material 
supplied by the kindness of others.” But what follows is his own: 
“Tt needs no great knowledge of Cathedrals and dignitaries— 
their inveterate Conservatism and their suffocating respectability 
—to divine that such methods as those which Shuttleworth pur- 
sued would render him an object of profound suspicion in decanal 
and canonical eyes.” Mark, “decanal eyes,’ and the Dean was 
R. W. Church. 


Romance of Ashby-de-la-Zouch Castle. By Charles H. Poynton. 
(Cornish Brothers, Birmingham. 6s.)—Mr. Poynton has an 
interesting story to tell. We could wish that he had told it ina 
more businesslike way. If he had only retrenched some of his 
adjectives! Here is a specimen: “It behoved the ambitious and 
Royal Duke, in view of the rough pathway that lay before him, 
to bind his young retainer (with his chivalrous instincts and his 
courtly manners) fast to his personal interest.” The “ambitious 
and Royal” personage is Richard Duke of York; the young 
“retainer” is William Hastings, the future Lord Huntingdon. 
Then we have a rhetorical description of the death of Prince 
Edward, who is described as a “ Royal Martyr,” surely not the 
right word to use. He was doubtless a brave young fellow, who 
played for a big stake and lost it; but hardly a “martyr,” even if 
he had had a better right to the crown than he could claim. It is 
a curious thing that Mr. Poynton has an almost equally high 
opinion of Richard of Gloucester, who is commonly supposed to 
have had a hand in Prince Edward’s death. The murder of 
Hastings was “probably the sole crime of his brief life.’ What 
about the death of the Princes in the Tower? There is no 
reasonable doubt that he brought it about. Mr. Poynton will 
only allow that the “ Lancastrians charged him with the murder.” 
We need not follow the story [any further; the subject has cer- 
tainly not been made the best of, 


In the series of “ American Men of Letters” (Gay and Bird) we 
have two excellent biographies,—Nathaniel Hawthorne, by George 
E. Woodberry, and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson (5s. net each volume). Both these 
memoirs tell, it is true, a story that has been told, and well 
told, before. But their existence is justified, not only by their 
intrinsic merit, but by the presence of fresh biographical material. 
This is especially important in the Longfellow. Hitherto un- 
published letters from the poet’s first wife give us pleasing 
glimpses of the man, and the academical side of his life is pre- 
sented to us in more detail. The contrast which the two pictures 
present is not a little striking. It may be said that Hawthorne 
was not born under a kindly star. His was a strange home, 
saddened by the long and solitary widowhood of his mother,— 
for forty years she had her meals apart from the family 
table. Then the recognition of his genius came very 








women told her that they had murdered five girl-babies each. 





slowly. He was over thirty before he made his first real 
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success. Nor did the world ever go quite easily with him. 
There is something to be said for the system of rewarding 
literary merit with gaugerships and consulships; but it 
has its drawbacks, especially when the official has to go out with 
his party. Hawthorne’s nature, too, had a bitter strain in it. 
Altogether, the story has a distinctly marked element of the 
painful. There is nothing that can be said to lower our 
estimate of the man in respect of honour and integrity, but one’s 
heart is scarcely drawn to him. A similar impression is left by 
his literary work. It is splendid, but it somehow lacks warmth. 
When we turn to Longfellow everything is different. What could 
have been a more auspicious beginning than to be singled out in 
his nineteenth year for a Professorship—an English lad of the 
same age congratulates himself on winning a scholarship—and 
being sent to Europe for three years to prepare himself for it ? 
He had, it is said, neatly translated an ode of Horace. It was an 
excellent choice, but the reward was certainly ample. From that 
time everything went well with him. He had fame, speedy and 
in the fullest measure; fortune, not splendid but sufficient; and 
congenial work, though, it is true, he had to remonstrate more than 
once with his “ governing body.” But he was not to escape the 
inexorable law of compensation. This fortunate man received the 
cruelest blows in his home life. His first wife died in a prema- 
ture confinement four years after marriage ; his second wife was 
burnt to death. Among the many interesting stories which Mr. 
Higginson has collected there is one that puts the wide spread of 
the poet’s fame in a very dramatic way. A party of passengers 
on a steamer from Constantinople to Marseilles fall to talking 
about Victor Hugo. A Russian lady exclaims that it is not Hugo 
but Longfellow who is the universal poet, and she recites “I stood 
on the bridge at midnight”; an English soldier recites “Tell 
me not in mournful numbers ”; a Scotchman follows with ‘‘ There 
is no flock, however watched and tended”; an American recites 
“My Lost Youth”; a young Greek sings “Stars of the Summer 
Night” ; and the Captain of the steamer winds up with “ Excelsior.” 
This is curiously like the poet’s own “Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 


ScnHoot-Booxs.—Caesar’s Gallic War, Book I. Edited by A. S. 
Wilkins, LL.D. (J. M. Dent and Co. 1s, 4d.)—Caesar’s Gallic 
War, II. and III. Edited by A. C. Patterson, M.A. (Same pub- 
lishers. 1s. 4d.)—These two volumes belong to the same series, 
and there seems a certain waste of space in the introductions, 
which in part go over the same ground. Otherwise, the two 
books will be found useful. Both are furnished with illustrations, 
and with vocabularies. Here, again, there must be repetition. 
There is surely much waste of labour in our system of school-book 
publishing. Editions are unnecessarily repeated, while works of 
great importance, as the “Noctes” of Aulus Gellius and the 
“ Natural History ” of the Elder Pliny, are left absolutely alone. 
C. Sallusti Crispi Jugurtha. Edited by W. C. Summers, M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d.)—We have no fault to find 
with the edition, but has not substantially the same thing been 
done before? Is Dean Merivale’s edition obsolete ? Vergil, 
Aineid X.-XI. Edited by Arthur Sidgwick, M.A. (Same pub- 
lishers. 1s.6d.)—Each book is separately published. Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha and Evangeline. With Notes by R. G. McKinlay, M.A. 
(Relfe Brothers. 1s. net.)——Hints on Essay Writing for Schools. 
By C. H. Hodgson, M.A. (Same _ publishers.) Idiomatic 
Phrases (French-English). By Edward Latham. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. 1s.) French Words and Phrases. By A. G. 
Anderson and F. Storr. (W. Rice. 1s.) 

















We mention with pleasure A Whittier Treasury, Selected by the 
Countess of Portsmouth (Broadbent, Manchester), one of a 
series of little volumes designed within the reach of many readers, 
specimens of “noble and inspiring literature.” Of all modern 
singers there is not one who lends himself so entirely to this 
object as the blameless Whittier. An enthusiast for all that was 
pure and lovely and of good report, and without any narrowing 
limitations of thought, he was indeed a vates sacer.——Among,the 
other “Treasuries” are two that have been selected from P. J. 
Bailey (author of “ Festus”) and Mackenzie Bell. 








(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 


“LIBERTY” 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS. 


DAINTY AND INEXPENSIVE 
NOVELTIES SUITABLE FOR 
COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 


CATALOGUE (containing 750 Illustrations) POST-FREE. 











LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





O S L CE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C., 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 


“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.”—Myra’s JOURNAL. 


pppemes, er ee at ber donee 
i —Fi lit 
COLLARS, CUFFS, “is, Santee 





Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from .........5/11 per dozen. 
Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 


Samples and Price Lists, also o (to measure, 
Handkerchiefs and Pompe: AND SH I RTS. 2/- extra). ‘ 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the }-doz, 


A WONDERFUL RECORD. 


RECEIVED FROM POLICYHOLDERS - £171,628,843 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS £117,286,328 
PAYMENTS TO LIVING POLICYHOLDERS £65,123,865 
PAID IN BONUSES, OVER = = = = £21,000,000 
FUNDS INHAND = = = = = = £72,000,000 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY APPLY TO 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


POLICIES now issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions 

of guaranteed AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE: EXTENDED 

INSURANCE (Free of further Charge); LOANS; LIBERAL CASH 
SURRENDER PAYMENTS, 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 











SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA. 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value-—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 





GERMS CAUSE PIMPLES. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


PREVENTS THEM. 
IT IS MADE FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 








ASSURANCES may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. The superior 
vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 
largely increased the profits divisible 


among the Assured, 25 PALL MALL, S.W. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane 
SUM INSURED EXCEEDS ....... Cpeeenccccesecaca £460,000,000. 


THE GREAT ANNUAL OPPORTUNITY 
to secure every description of High Class 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
at 
CLEARANCE 


will, as usual, be afforded at 


HAMPTONS 


from January Ist to January 24th, 1903. 


For full details of the extraordinary Bargains throughout 
all Departments, see Hampton’s special 


Illustrated Clearance Catalogue GA3I109, 


sent free. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 











PRICES 
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ALLIANGE ASSURANCE CO., LIM. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


EsTABLISHED 1824, 





Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling 
DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSGe ILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Harnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Andersou Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Ear! of Verulam. 
a Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 

C.S.1. ae 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Kedemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World aud Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


By Appointment to his Mayesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 
Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 
The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 


Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates free. 








178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 





Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported by 

E. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence. 

Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity of 

Italian vintages. The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 
to the consumer, means 


NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 


“Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matters.” 
—Lancet (editorial). 


“The famous Monte Fiano wine.”—Westminster Gazette (editorial). 


“‘Very sound and agreeable to the palate...... pure grape-juice and nothing 
else.”—RIpER HaGGakD, in ‘A Winter Pilgrimage.” 


. 18/- per dozen bottles. ? 
Price ... { 10/6 per dozen half bottles. § 


MONTE FIANO tppy also be had in rush-bound Tuscan flasks in original cases. 
Prices :—36 flasks, @r 69 half flasks, 55/-; 18 flasks, or 30 half flasks, 30/-. 
Delivery free to any London address. For Great Britain, order of the 
London Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Sample half bottle or flask, tree. 

MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India,and China direct from the 
vineyard. Such orders to be sent to the Grower, E, S. MORGAN, MONTE 
FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 


Delivered free in London. 





HEADACHES 


EYE-STRAINE ee eee xsl blag caused by ie 
rf Mth Perrin Cota 
OVER- equal Eyes and 4 $ or by exce 
WORKED 
EYES! 


muscular energy necessary to produce dis- 
tinct vision. Permanent relief will:n most 
cases immediately follow the skilful correc- 
tion of the defect. For full particulars as to 
the Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 
*“OUR EYES,” by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-free One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 








Jo-ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


es, 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





as ae 
Addison (A. C.), The Story of the ‘Birkenhead,’ 8vo ............++.(Simpkin) 5) 
Awdry (F.), In the Isles of the Sea, imp 8vo .............004 (Bemrose) 5/0 





” Shaw) net 5/ 
re Hounds, 1825 to 1902, 
(Low) net 25/9 


Bird (R. J.G.), The Church in the House : Prayers, er 8vo (J. 
Blagg (C. J.), History of the North Staffordshir 
8vo . 












- | Carruthers (C.), A Girlin Love, cr 8V0............. 36 
Clement (E.), Doctor Frog, and other Fairy Stories 26 
Cumming (J.), The Light of the World, 4t0 ............ ccc ccceeeeeeee 30 
Dampier (J. L. S.), Christ’s Little Citizens, cr 8vo 50 





Elder (John), The Priestly Letters, cr 8vo ..............:00..-+.(Stockwell) net 24 
Folkard (H. C.), Concise Abridgment of Law and Equity (W. Clowes) 37) 
Forwood (G.), Pilida and Corydon, 460. ...........0ccccsscsscasesesscasnececes (Keliher) 26 
Glazier (L.), A Book of Thirty Woodcuts, 4to .(Unicorn Press) net 26 
Griffith (G.), Sons of the Empire, 4to ..............06 (J. F. Shaw) 3/9 
Hill (R.), Songs in Solitude and Photographs in Verse, 12mo (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Millin (G. F.), The Village Problem, er 8vo .....(Sonnenschein) 26 
Robertson (BM.), Kitty Adair, CFSVO ..cccicccisscsecscccessessseveseooes (J. Heywood) 60 
Rothera (C. L.), Practical Guide to the Licensing Act, 1902...(Jordan) net 3/6 
Ruskin on Pictures, Vol. II., er 8vo........... sectccarenscsecsescsnells ME Oe Jae 

36 

2/6 















Stephens (Clark), Eyeglass of Truth, er EE NRO E RR ces. (Drane) 
- | Stuttard (J.), The Man Who was Born Blind, er 8vo ...........06.. (Stockwell) ¢ 








AERTE X 


THE ORIGINAL 


CELLULAR 


THE HEALTHIEST 
SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Illustrated Price-List of full range of AERTEX CELLULAR goods for Men, 
Women, and Children, sent post-free on application, 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
7 a » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


And 800 other Depéts in London and Provincial Towns of U.K. 
See Price-List for Names, 











OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE (UNIVERSITY 
! OF LONDON). 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 10th, 1905. The Colleze 
prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for 
the Oxford Honour Examinations. TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
from £40 to £75 a year, tenable for three years, will be OFFERED for COM. 
PETITION in July, 1903.—For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, 8.0., Surrey. 


T. OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOURS GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL FOUNDATION. 

BOYS’ SCHOOL, TOOLEY STREET, S.E.—Head-Master, W. G. RUSH- 
BROOKE, Esq., M.L, Entrance Examination, January 13th, 1903. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, NEW KENT ROAD, S.E.—Heiad-Mistress, Miss M. G. 
FRODSHAM, B.A. Entrance Examination, January 17th, 1903. 
Forms of application and particulars may be obtained from the CLERK to 
the Governors, St. Olave’s Grammar School, Tooley Street, S.E. 


RIGHTON (2 Queen Square).—S. MARY’S SCHOOL, 
For the Daughters of the Clergy and others.—Fees, 30 Gu:neas per 
annum, inclusive of Board and Laundry, and Tuition in English and French, 
and Pianoforte. Extras: German, Latin, Drawing, Dancing, Violin, and 
Church Embroidery. Exams: Oxford Local, &c. Prospectus.—Apply, MOTHER 
SUPERIOR, with full postal address. School REOPENING JAN. 20th, 1903. 


OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF, overlooking Golf 
Links.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. No day pupils. Larze 
grounds, swimming bath, games, horse-riding.—Miss SUMMERS, Brinklea, 
Wimborne Road. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
kK for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


l ero CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
E FOR GIRLS.—Visitor: The Lord Bishop of Truro. President: Rey, 
Prebendary Hedgeland. MHead-Mistress: Miss Eleanor Hare. Boarders 
received by the Head-Mistress. Exceptionally mild climate.—Particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary, R. H. QUICK, 10 Penrose Terrace, Penzance. 























REPARATORY SCHOOL for boys between 6 and 154 
years. Individual tuition. Bracing situation. Large grounds, gymnasium, 
&e. Physical culture under direction of Mrs. Conn. Fees from 90 guineas. — 
Prospectus, with list of referees and of parents of pupils, from R. F. WINCH, 
M.A., Rugby House, Bexley, Kent. 


HE GOVERNORS of the BLACKBURN GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL are about to PROCEED to the ELECTION of a HEAD- 
MASTER. He must be under 45 years of age and a Graduate of some 
Un versity in the United Kingdom. Salary £250 a year and a capitation fee of 
£3 per scholar; house, rent-free. 

Full particulars to be s nt, along with three recent testimonials, to the 
undersigued, ou or before January 31st, 1903, 
ARTHUR I. ROBINSON, 
2 King Street, Blackburn, 
Cierk to the Governors, 


R. FREDERIC HARRISON WILL DELIVER the 
ANNUAL ADDRESS to the LONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, 
at the HALL of CLIFFORD’S INN, THURSDAY, January Ist, at 5 p.m. 


December 31st at 8 p.m., New Year’s Eve Address. 
TF gpicneiesi late Indian Staff Corps, 28, Secretary influential 


Association ; re ag testimonials, references ; trained business, 
literary qualifications; four languages; married, no family; good health, 
hysique; small private means; DESIRES APPOINTMENT of RESPONSI- 
ILITY, Management, Journalistic, or Secretarial. Moderate salary; any- 
where except Tropics.—** X.,” 25 Kensiugton High Street, W. 


HRISTMAS DINNERS for STARVING POOR.— 

Rev. J. W. ATKINSON, Claremont. Cawley Road, London, N.E., 
Founder and President of the East London Mission (34 years Latimer Church, 
E.), URGENTLY PLEADS for HELP to provide 6,000 CHRISTMAS 
DINNERS for destitute STARVING POOR of EAST LONDON. Terrible 
suffering and poverty. Little CHILDREN CRYING for BREAD. Every gift 
promptly acknowledged, Balance-sheet audited by chartered accountauts to 

















Cgice not later than the first post on Friday. 


every donor, 
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AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD. SOUTHWOLD.— 
The Council beg to announce that the School has now been re- 
moved to the New Buildings. These consist of a School House and 
four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
r. S. R. Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex- Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Migs M, I, GARDINER, 
St. Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL OO. 
BLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL, WEMYSS ROAD, S.E. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F, GADESDEN, Girton College, Cambridge, 








Boarding Houses licensed by the Council :— 
39, Lee Park, Blackheath; House-Mistress, Miss M. Haig Brown, 
5, Talbot Houses, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss E. James. 
Prospectuses to be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School or 
from the HOUSE-MISTRESSES. 


OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 
AVENUE.—Home School ‘for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, late 
Scholar of Newnham College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Mistress in the Cam- 
bridge High School. Not more than 20 taken. Fine open position ; modern 
detached house. Special attention to health and physical development. 
References: the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge (the President 
of oral College); the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Woodlands, 
Sevenoaks, 


CHOOL HOME FOR BOYS.— 

Mr. C. E. FREEMAN, B.A., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, &c. Mr. Freeman was educated at Haileybury and Caius College, 
Cambridge, and has been a Schoolmaster 16 years. rs. Freeman is a trained 
nurse, and well qualified to look after the health of the pupils.—Address, 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea, Suffolk. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 














Ret 4 AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patrox—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending 
Colonists, &c. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 8rd. 





MONICA’S SCHOOL 
TADWORTH, SURREY, 


S * 








TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, within twenty miles of London, 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home, 


Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22np, 1903. 


ese ees BANK SCHOOL 
ST, ANDBEWS. 











Prepares for the 
NAVY, ARMY, and UNIVERSITIES. 





Prospectus, with List of Honours, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 

for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 

TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 

Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 

Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2lst. 








ee ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 


“J class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


T H &#£ Cc OF b&b &b HB G@ EB, 
RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate, 
R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ALISBURY SCHOOL.—FOUR CHAFYN GROVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be AWARDED on JANUARY 29th, 1903.—For 
full particulars address Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


re EDUCATED from 8 to 14, and carefully prepared 

















for Entrance or Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools. The 
Buildings have been specially designed and erected for the school. Chapel, 
gymnasium, swimming-bath, joiner’s shop. Bracing situation on the Surrey 
Hills. Twenty Public School Entrance Scholarships gained.—Rev. S. I. W. 
SHILCOCK, M.A., Chaplain and Head-Master, St. Winifred’s, Kenley, Surrey. 


T. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields aud Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


{OUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS. — PEMBROKE 
LODGE.—Mr. GERALD MEAKIN (Trinity Coll., Cambridge) PRE- 
PARES a limited number of BOYS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Reasonable 
fees. Climate bracing and sunny. Very suitable for delicate boys. Health 
carefully studied. Soil, sand and gravel. Drainage perfect. Playing-tields 
five acres. Good sea bathing. Detached sanatorium. Experienced Matron. 
Carpenters’ shop.—Prospectus and full particulars on application. 


\ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 


Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers. 
Gymnasium, hockey, &. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 





























ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—Recent 

Successes include University Scholarships and Exhibitions, Passes into 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, &c. A New Block will be opened next term containing 
Chemical Laboratory and additional Class Rooms, Junior House for Boys 
under 12.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ALLIWICK MANOR, NEW SOUTHGATE, N. 

(8 miles from London).—First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for 

DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. Fine cld country house, beautiful 

grounds and playing-field. Healthy bracing air. London Professors. 
Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Cycling, &c.—The Misses FENTON. 


UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE.—Founded 1674. 
Head-Master: R, A. LITTLE, M.A., LL.D. 

BOYS from 8 to 18 years are PREPARED for Commercial life, the Professions, 
and Universities. Very healthy position 1,000 ft. above sea-level. Moorland 
air. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Water supply pure. Workshops, Swim- 
ming Bath, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Good Playing-fields. Fees £48-£60. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C, 

















ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. 8S. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 

a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 

&c., within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the Corporation 

Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from 80 
guineas, AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 18th. 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT. — The Rev. 

Cc. W. L. BODE has just REMOVED his Preparatory School from 

Yarlet Hall, near Stafford, to BEECHMONT, near SEVENOAKS. Magnificent 

position, 700 ft. above sea; very healthy, dry and bracing.—Full particulars on 
application. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
(Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


BBUSSELS.— Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; PersonalRefs. Prospectusonapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


N EW COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON.—Principal: Miss 
ALLNUTT (Oxf. Hon. Schl. Classics). First-class Edueation for 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Healthy situation; physical training; outdoor 
mes. Boarders received in Head-Mistress’ house — New College. 
ferences: Mrs. Creighton, Hampton Court Palace; Hon. and Right Rev. 
Lord Bishop of Southampton; Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—Council: E. §. Hanbury, 

Esq. (Chairman), the Lord Bishop of Durham, the Lord Bishop of 

Liverpool, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Rev. Dr. Wace, and others. A fully 

equipped Public School in most healthy locality. Boys definitely prepared for 

the Universities, Army, Navy, and other professions.—For Prospectus apply 
to Head-Master, H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A. 


HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA.— 
Preparation for the Public Schools, Royal Navy, &c. Individual tuition, 
Conversational French and German. Premises include detached Sanatorium, 
Gymnasium, Fives Courts, Laboratory, Carpenter’s Shop. 7 aeres of ground. Dry 
and bracing climate. Head-Master,Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER,M.A.(Oxon). 


UXTON, DERBYSHIRE. — MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE.—A High-Class Educational Home for Young Gentlewomen. 
—The Principal aims at combining true culture, refinement, and the necessary 
book study with the development of practical common-sense and robust 
physical growth. Preparation for University Exams. optional. Great musical 
advantages. Swedish Gymnastics. Games. Special care to delicate girls. 


NEV BEB R.S-1-T ¥ OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durha. 

\ OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOUBNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 





























The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on application. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambs, University, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS.—Mr. CHARLES R. 

LUPTON specially PREPARES a LIMITED NUMBER of BOYS for 

the BRITANNIA ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. New List of Successes, 

which include Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and many other places, on application. A small 

Class for the March Examination begins work on January 7th.—Address, 
CHABLES RB, LUPTON, Farnborough Park, Hants, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field, Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

A limited humber of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by compe- 
tition. For Prospectus and terms apply to 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZER- 
LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS.—THE UNIVERSITY: Students of every 
nationality ; 20 lectures a week; fee, £8 a year—THE COLLEGE: Classical 
and Technical; 1,200 pupils; for boys from 12 to 20; average fee, 50s. a year.— 
HIGH SCHOOL FOK GIRLS: 1,200 pupils; fee, 50s. a year.—HOUSEKEEP- 
ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: no fees—UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL: 
3 years’ course; yearly fee, £8—SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY: fee, 
150 frs. per half-year.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS—SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR BOYS: no fees.—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY. 
—SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: no fees—SCHOOL OF DECORATIVE ARTS: 
no fees.—SCHOOL OF MUSIC: 1,500 pupils; fees, 120 to 150; special classes 
for foreigners—WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: a course from 4 to 5 years; 
monthly fee, from £1 to £2.—DAME SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years; 
no fees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS: children from 7 to 13 vears; no fees.— 
UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING LECTURES BY EMINENT PRO- 
FESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF EUROPE: free.—For further information 
write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, Geneva. 


ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.I.) 
Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, &e.— 
Prospectus on application. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A 
Foliday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys. Charming Devonshire “ village-town.”’ Purest water and perfect 
Sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


FEW BOYS, needing more than ordinary care and 

individual preparation for the Public Schools, RECEIVED by Mr. W. 
J. COUSINS, B.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. Very healthy climate, and open 
situation; playing-field, &c.—St. Mawes, Blatchington, near Seaford. 




















NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
i. BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London, 
olf, &c. 


ARIS, NEUILLY.— Miss COCHRAN and Meadlle. 

SASSISSOU RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and 

Art, and to continue their English education if desired. French spoken daily. 

Best masters, lectures, concerts, &c. Comfortable house near the Bois. 
Escort in January.—14 Villa Sainte-Foy, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Inspection. 














ASTBOURNE COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
~! President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 12th-l4th for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 
For particulars apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


\ \ JINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, and 

KINDERGARTEN.—Chairman of Council: DEAN OF WINCHES. 
TER.—Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY.—Fees from 7} to 164 guineas a year. 
Four Boarding Houses; fees from 40 to 80 guineas a year. NEXT TERM 
WILL BEGIN JANUARY 20rn.—A. R. BRAMSTON, Hon. Sec. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises on the sea-tront; large playiug-tield, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 25th. 
OODFORD COLLEGE, SOUTH WOODFORD, 
ESSEX. HEADMASTER, W. RHEAM, BSc.Lond. Very healthy 
district. Detached Schoolrooms, Laboratory, and Lavatories. Good grounds 
and playing-field. Boys prepared for the Professions or Commercial Life. 
Special attention to delicate boys. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge, 


w(TAMMERING.—School for the Treatment and Educa- 


tion of Boys and Young People suffering from Impediments in the Speech 




















es 


QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
kL President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals i 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, ang 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH. 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 

Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualitied Mistresses and visiting Professors. 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; speciaj 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musica] 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCT: 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903, 


: i CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I.; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoy 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach. 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor. 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H, L, 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


BOULEVARD RASPAIL, PARIS 142%mez— 

Mademoiselle WOLFF, sous la direction de Miss JOURDAIN, 
RECOIT DES JEUNES FILLES désireuses de se perfectionner dans |’étude 
speciale de la langue francaise. Les lecons de fran¢ais, aussi bien que leg 
lecons d’allemand, ou autre langue étrangére, sont «onnées & la maison; leg 
jeunes filles suivent les cours d’histoire et de littérature 4 la Sorbonne.—Pour 
tous les renseignements s’adresser i Miss JOURDAIN, Corran, Watford, Herts, 
Reférences :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, M. le professeur Ménégoz, F. Storr, 
Esq., the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Wordsworth, 


ARTMOOR. — BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. Head-Master: Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A, 

On high ground nea Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation, 
Oxford Local. Terms moderate—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


ID E F O R D, DEV O N, 
WEST BANK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Modern Education. Preparation for Exams. Special attention to modern 
languages. Tennis, hockey, cricket. Entire charge of children from abroad, 
Principals, the Misses ABBOTT. 


ERBY SCHOOL offers Public School Life and Training, 
Preparation on the Classical Side for the Universities. The Modern 
Side affords a sound preparation for commercial life, including shorthand, 
book-keeping, and foreign correspondence. Fees low and inclusive.—Head- 
Master, P. K. TOLLIT, M.A. (late Scholar of Magd. Col., Oxford). 


CHOOL for BOYS of NEUROTIC TENDENCIES 

and others unfit for Ordinary School Life. Numbers limited, so that 
each boy may have individual attention. Situated in a healthy district on 
chalk soil, and within easy reach of London. Head-Master has had large 
experience and success with boys of this class. Resident trained nurses, 
Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the staff. Cricket, football, and 
tennis grounds, Testimonials and references from the heads of public schools, 
parents, pupils (past and present), and the medical profession.—Address * T.,” 
c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assoc., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 


IV BRP 0.0O;kh COLLEGE, 
HUYTON HALL, NEAR LIVERPOOL. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss GERTRUDE ANTHONY, B.A, (London), 
Church of England Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
Country air, tennis, rounders, hockey, &c. 
Scholarships to Cambridge and Oxford Universities. 
For Prospectus, apply to Rev. G. H. DAYSON, Secretary, Liverpool College, 
Shaw Street, Liverpool. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

President of the Councii: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 

Head-Mistress: MISS BURNS. Secretary: MISS DINGWALL. 
Boarding House: 2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
House-Mistress: MISS WEDDERBURN. 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, January 26th, 
ES TILLEULS, St. ADRESSE, P. DU HAVRE 
FRANCE.—The Rev. E. O. BURBIDGE, B.A. (Prizeman of Lond. 
Univ.), for sixteen years Head-Master of Holmwood School, Bexhill, RECEIVES 
PUPILS; thorough modern education; French and German Conversation; 
healthy situation, near sea; excellent references. 


r\HE GRAMMAR SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROCHESTER. 


PUPILS attending this School can be RECEIVED as BOARDERS at 
“TREVINE,” BOLEY HILL, ROCHESTER.—For terms, &c., apply to 
Miss GERTRUDE FRY. 


EST HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD; on high 
ground close to Heath. Co-education up to 14 years of age. Private 
*bus conveys pupils daily to and from neighbourhood of Baker Street in charge 
of Teacher. Head-Master, C. E. RICE, M.A., late Master at Bedales School, 
—Prospectus and references on application. 





















































ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 years 

in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villaa FEW GIRLS, 

and LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Special attention given to conver- 

sational German. Music, instrumental, vocal; French, Drawing, Painting. 

Excellent opportunities for hearing high-class music. Reterences: English 

and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders.—Miss 
HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4. Escort if wished. 


RTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY.— 

NEXT EXHIBITION from Middle of JANUARY to End of 
MARCH, 1903. BRITISH WORKS ONLY. Works received at NEW 
GALLERY Last Three Days of DECEMBER, 10 to 6.—For particulars apply to 
SECRETARY, 3 Old Serjeaut’s Inn, Chancery Lane. 


JUST PUBLISHED. SECOND EDITION, PART I. 3s. 6d. net. 
HE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART. 


By Setwryn Brinton, M.A. A Complete Account of the Art of the 











conducted by Mr. E. GRIERSON,—a Self-Cured Stammerer. Backward Boys 
also received.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, Loudon, W. 
Consulting Rooms), or Geldington Road, Bedford, 


Italian Revival, in Three Parts, richly Illustrated, with Analysis of Artists’ 
Works. London: Simpgin, MarsuHa_t, Hamittoy, Kent, & Co., Limited, 
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A FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL standing on high ground. 
President, The Right Hon. THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, K.P., P.C. 

Head-Master, A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A, (Oxon.), F.S.A., late Assistant 
Master and House Master at Clifton College. 

Upper and Junior Schools. Classical and Modern Sides, Army anl Navy 
and London Matriculation Classes. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, January 16th, 1903. An Entrance 
Army Class Scholarship of the value of £20 for one year, and one or more 
Entrance Exhibitions will be awarded at the Entrance Examination to 
Candidates if of sufficient merit. 

For Prospectus apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


MHE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Jate Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address 
to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 

£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in July, 1903. 

Examination in London and at Felsted begins July I4th, NEXT TERM 
BEGINS JANUARY 19th.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


‘UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 


Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 




















PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. HART 
j SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPSin JULY. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR, 


OUNT VIEW.—Home School for Girls.—84 Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.—The NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on 
TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903. Reference kindly allowed to Bishop Hamilton- 
Baynes, Mrs. E. I. Donaldson, and others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss M. H, 
DOWNES, B.A.(Lond.), Head-Mistress. 


)}DENTHORPEH, EASTBOURNE. — High-class School 

for Gentlemen’s Daughters (Boarders only).—Beautifully situated on 

high ground. Perfect sanitation. Good staff of Resident Mistresses and 

Visiting Professors. Special care of delicate girls.—Mrs. and Miss DODWELL 
KINGSFORD. 


PRANK CALDERON’S SCHOOL OF ANIMAL 
PAINTING, 
54 BAKER STREET, W. 











Live Horses, Dogs, &c., every day. Students may join at any time. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford end Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 





ft EALTH or PLEASURE CRUISES to JAMAICA, 
“The New Riviera,” by the 
IMPERIAL DIRECT WEST INDIA MAIL SERVICE, 
Steamers, | Bristol | Jamaica 
(depart) (arrive) 
3rd Jan. | 16th Jan, 








Port Royal aes ove ove 
Port Morant .., eee ove 
Port Antonio ... see ove 


17th Jan. 30th Jan. 
3lst Jan. 13th Feb. 
Returning from Jamaica fortnightly. 

Magnificent accommodation for saloon and second-class passengers. Fares: 
1st class, £18-£25 single, £32-£40 return ; 2nd class, £14 single, £25 return. 

THE CONSTANT SPRING AND MYRTLE BANK HOTELS at Kingston, 
Jamaica, have been acquired by Elder, Dempster, and Co., placed under 
competent managership, and brought thoroughly up to date in every way. 

For further particulars apply ELDER, DEMPSTER, and CO., 4 St. Mary 
Axe, London; or at their offices in Liverpool, Bristol and Manchester, 











PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 
2nd class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 
Cruise. 





Full particulars of foregoing from Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
Sixty-five days for £65. For shorter periods proportionate rates, 
By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
APPLY 18 MOORGATE STREET, or 
29 COCKSPUR STREET (West End), LONDON. 


RIENT COMPANY'S PLEASURE CRUISES by 
their Steamships ‘Cuzco’ and ‘Orient’ from London for Morocco, 
Balearic Isles, South of France, Sicily, Crete, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, Algeria, &c., February 26th to April 22nd; for Spain, South of 
France, Greece, Constantinople, &c., March Mth to April 27th. Passengers 
travelling overland to Villefranche can leave London respectively on March Sth 
and 24th. Fares from 50 to 90 guineas, according to cabin. 

F. GREEN and CO. ? Head Office—Fenchurch 

Managers } ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. 5 Avenue, London, E.C. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Olfiice, 16 Cockspur Street, 5. W. 





Cr OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


EstaBLisHep 1807. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM. 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


The Patients (of whom 9,209 were relieved last year) are of both sexes and 
all ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggra- 
vated the case may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 


received at the Institution, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


YPEWRIiTING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


HE ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND 
JOURNALISM. 
For the Preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as Private Secretaries, Short- 
hand Writers, and Journalists. 
Principal—OLIVER McEWAN. 
“The greatest living authority on shorthand.”’—Lloyd’s News. 
Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 
reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
gratis and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OOKS WANTED, £5 Each Work OFFERED.—AII have 
Coloured Illustrations—Ackermann’s Microscosm, 3 vols., 1808; Acker- 
mann’s Repository, 40 vols., 1809-1828; Alken’s National Sports, 1825 ; Roadster’s 
Album, 1845; Life of a Race Horse, 1848; Analysis Hunting Field, 1846; Life of 
John Mytton, 1835; Life of aSportsman, 1342; Excursion to Brightelmstone, 1790; 
Confessions of an Oxonian, 3 vols., 1826 ; Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., 1823- 
28; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Comforts of Bath, 1798 ; Loyal Volunteers 
of London, 1799; Miseries of Human Life, 50 Coloured Plates, 1808; Sentimental 
Journey, 12 Coloured Plates ; Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, 1843; Thornton’s 
Don Juan, 2 vols., 1821; The English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-26 ; Woodward's Eccen- 
tric Excursions, 1796; Alken’s Specimens of Riding near London, 1823; Acker- 
mann’s Publie Schools, 1816. Please report books published by Ackermann; 
all Sporting Books with Coloured Plates; any books with Coloured Plates by 
Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &., to BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14-16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.—Shelley, 
4vols., 1839; Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols,, 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892 ; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; 
Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s 
Foxhunting, 1826; Hissey's Drive through England, 1885; Shirley's Deer Parks, 
1867; White’s Selborne, 1789; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s 
Richard III., 1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 
2 vols., first edition, 1882; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Poems by 
Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the 
largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham, State wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


lowe SPECIALLY WANTED.—AlIl Books by Mere- 
dith, Browning, Fitzgerald, Hardy, Stevenson, Freer, Pater, Hissey, Bur- 
ton, Freeman, Shelley, Lecky, Pardoe, Swinburne, Gardiner, Rawlinson, Wilde, 
&c. Sporting and Alpine Books, &v. Rare bookssupplied. State wants. Before 
buying or selling write to HECTOR’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 























OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Desperate 
; Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 
1847 ; Handley Cross, 1854; Jesse’s Richard IIT., 1862; Freeman’s Historical 
Geography, 2 vols.; Tom Brown’s School Days, Ist edit., 1857. Rare Books 
supplied, Catalogue free.—HOLLAND HOUSE BOOKSTORES, Birmingham. 























THIS IS NOT A TOBACCO THAT 
YOU GET A PRIZE FOR SMOKING, 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY WHICH STANDS ON 
ITS OWN MERITS, 





A_ delightful combination | Sold in Two Strengths— 
of our “Navy Cut” and MLD and MEDIUM, at 


“ Medium Navy Cut” with 5d, ana 43d. 
rare Eastern Tobaccos . , per ounce respectively. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON LOOK SOCIETY (for! w.3.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses | 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum, | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 834 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 4S Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BooxmEen, Lonpox. Codes: UnicopE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON, and COMBA, BOOKSELLERS, announce that 
they HAVE REMOVED from 143 Oxford Street, to much larger premises at 
153 OXFORD STREET (five doors nearer to Oxford Circus, on the same side 
of the street), and the greatly increased space at their command will enable 
them to keep the largest stock of current literature in London, 


UST PUBLISHED, a CATALOGUE of the BEST NEW 
e BOOKS offered at a discount of 25 per cent., except on those published at 
net prices. A copy sent post-free on application. 
Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 
TRUSLOVE, HANSON, and COMBA, Limited, 
153 OXFORD STREET, and 68 SLOANE STREET, London. 


O BOOK BUYERS.—SPECIAL ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE and SUPPLEMENTARY DECEMBER LIST of PUBLISHERS’ 
REMAINDERS in all Branches of Literature. Greatly reduced in price, and in 
spotless condition, post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 57 WIGMORE STREET, W. 


(oLtEcToRS OF BOOKS, PICTURES,  &c. 
MR. A. LIONEL ISAACS Announces that his New Catalogue 


is Now Ready. 
Price ONE SHILLING, on Application to 
60 HAYMARKET, 5.W. 


L Is A N D a ae 
VEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. NEW CATALOGUE (No. 99) NOW READY, price Sixpence. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





























59 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
The latest Books on all subjects. Orders executed and despatched on the 
day of receipt at full discount prices. 
Catalogues free by post. 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.-—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


} ODGSON and CO., Auctioneers of Rare and Valuable 

Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, &c.—Executors and others having 
Libraries or smaller Collections of Books to dispose of should communicate. 
Valuations made for Probate or other Purposes.—Auction Rooms, 115 Chancery 
Laue. Established 1809. 


OOKS WANTED. High Prices Paid. — Jesse's 
A Richard III., 1862; Handley Cross, 1854; Alpine Journey, 20 vols.; 
Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Pater’s Marius, 
1885; Alken’s Popular Songs, 1822. 100,000 for Sale and Wanted. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAN D BOOK CO.,35 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


ees iudete meses 5 ax 
WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 
(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 

Absolutely free of adulteration. Naturally fermented, unfiltered, therefore 
recommended by all Medicos for Gout, Kheumatism, Obesity. Should be 
intreduced on every yacht, moor, and shooting box. Equally exhilarating as 
champagne, preferred by many sportsmen. Vastly economical. Once tried 
“comes to stay.” Supplied by A. & N. Stores, &c., &c. For bocklet address :— 
WHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon. 


London Branch: 








22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








a 


DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably, 





Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free, 





It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment. 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man, 


IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 


A_GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money's worth 
and more, 


You get a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 








Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application, 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering, 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 


From the Principal Collections of Note. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Processes of permanent Photographic 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the Learned Societies, and 
leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 
Objects, Microscopie Work, &c. 

Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 

quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


VARSITY MIXTURE 





2/3 per 1 1b. Tin. 





VARSITY MIXTURE 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain 
and Ireland), Limited. 





INVESTED FUNDS ..,.,. £45,000,000. 


VARSITY MIXTURE 
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THIS DAY, price 6d.; postage free, 8d. 


EFFICIENCY IN EDUCA- 


TION. Inaugural Address delivered at the 
First Annual Meeting of the Scottish Classical 
Association, November 29th, 1902. 


By the President, a2. RAMSAY, M.A., LL.D., 
41 


” 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 


“Amid the hurry and dust of controversial 
‘education it is quite refreshing to turn to the 
speech delivered by the Professor of Humanity at 
Glasgow to the Scottish Classical Association. His 
‘Efficiency in Education’ is an excellent specimen 
of the academic address, trenchant and cogent; his 
plea for the retention of Classics is supported by 
singularly strong and sensible arguments.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

«“ Professor Ramsay’s observations are concerned 
with the place of the Classics, especially of Latin, 
jn modern education...... His facts, as well as his 
arguments, will astonish many people; they have 
certainly astonished me.” 

—Mr. ANDREW Lane in the Morning Post. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE AND SONS, 


Publishers to the University, Glasgow. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 


POARG cs ccvcccccsceesvccsosocses £1010 0 
Bale PAR® csccsscaccace 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page .cccccccce ee 219 6 
Narrow Column , « 310 0 
Half-Coluinn ...... 115 0 
Quarter-Column 017 6 





Otaids Page. vcicdstssawsadac £1414 0 
Inside Page cccccccccccecccece 1913 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an averaye twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
34s. per inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 








neluding postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
partot the United King- yearly.  terly. 
GOW «sce ce ce cs, SS OO. OM OFS 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &¢c. ae oe ae 1126..0163..082 





The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 283 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS ComPANny, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BrENTANO’S, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A. WILSON Company LTD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port 
Said; GORDON AND GOTCH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; 
PrictoR AND COMPANY, Dunedin; 
SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; 
H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, Wellington, 
N.Z,; BR. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; W. C. 
Riepy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
Gotcu, Cape Town,—where single Copies 
can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 


received, 





WILL BE READY JANUARY Ist. No.2, Boyal 8vo, 208 pp., 2s. 6d. net, 10s, per annum, post-free, 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, THEOLOGY, and PHILOSOPHY. 





THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN THE SECOND NUMBER WILL BE 
THE RECONCILIATION BETWEEN SCIENCE AND FAITH. Sir Oxtver Lopez, D.Sc., LL.D., F.B.S,, 


-rincipal of Birmingham University. 
THE PRESENT ATTITUDE OF REFLECTIVE THOUGHT TOWARDS RELIGION, Professor Hungry 
Jones, M.A., LL.D., Glasgow. 
JAMES MARKTINEAU: A SAINT OF THEISM. By Rev. Joun Watson, D.D. 
ON THE MEANING OF ‘*RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD” IN THE THEOLOGY OF ST. PAUL, Con- 
cluding Article. Rev. James Drummonp, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D., Principal of Manchester College. 
ASPECTS OF THE MORAL IDEALS—OLD AND NEW. Professor Lewis CaMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 
Dip TAGE oon ROMANS ? By Professor W. B, Situ, M.A., LL.D., Tulane University, New 
rieans, U.S.A, 
JEWISH SCHOLARSHIP AND CHRISTIAN SILENCE. By C. G, Monteriore. 
DISCUSSIUNS. By Sir Otiver Loner, Rev. T. G. HEADLEY, Rev. J. R. Wrixrnson, and C. Conen. 
And_a number of Signed Reviews. By the Dean or Ety,|Dr. James Morvatt, Professor Percy 
GARDNER, Litt.D., aud others. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
And 7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


A STUDY OF MODERN ANGLICANISM. 
By the Rev. GORDON MILBURN, M.A., Lecturer in Moral Philosophy, Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 3s, 6d. 
Part I.—NOTES ON CHURCH PARTIES (High Church, Low Church, Broad Church), 
Part II—THE THEORY OF ANGLICANISM (The Church—The Catholic Church—A National 
Church—A Comprehensive Church—Reunion), 

** A clever and suggestive book.” —Guardian. “It is a first step ina direction in which good ought to 
be possible.”—Notts Guardian. ‘‘His general view of the future of Christendom is a vision of many 
communions, for the most part delimited by national boundaries, working their way from wisdom to 
wisdom as these several forces correct one another's influence, strengthened with an abiding sense of 
fallibility that is never afraid to correct and better the past.”—Academy. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 
liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he 

had received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 


Lancet, December 3lst, 1864, 
titioners, Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place,” 
RALGIA, RHEUMATISM, &c. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without the words ‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on 
R. ANDERSON & CO.,| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Insert} Advertisements at the lowest possible 

— ESTABLISHED 1851, 
MEDOC. 
* CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 

light Dinner Wine. ‘The qualit, 91° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 10 

ie : 23°/ 23°/, 

prices, 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

The appreciation this wine meets 

cures us in London and the 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

and Bottles. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac- 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEU: 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Ts the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &e. 
the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medicai 'lestimony accompanies each bottle. 
Soe ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s.14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), f 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., STEEL PENS. 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application. —— 
IREBBCKEK BANE, 
ie Dia SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. gots. 4-Bois, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 ° repayable on demand, 
wine usually sold at much higher 
ST. ESTEPHE 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in = 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at ligher prices. 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Ratlway Station, cluding Cases 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
laret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 























The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director 





Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 


H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital .......0ssecsrsssesereee+e+£1,000,000 
BHeserve Funds ...cccccccccccccscvccccsccsssss £900,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof Gd, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


CASES FOR BINDING ~ 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, Is. 9d. 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.G, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for sollection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 














Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 











1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. | Street, Strand, W.C, 
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READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 
By Georges Clemenceau (Member of the French Senate). 


A LESSON TO LORD LANSDOWNE. By Ignotus. 


THE PORT OF LONDON (with a Map). By Sir Henry D. Le 
Marchant, Bart. (Director of the London and India Docks 
Company, and late Chairman of the West India Dock Company). 


THE CAUSE OF EUROPEAN PEACE. By J. E. B. Seely, 

A HOLIDAY COURSE AT THE JENA UNIVERSITY. By Miss 
Catherine Dodd. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE IN THE SALE-ROOM. By W. Roberts. 

THE BRITISH ANTI-NATIONALISTS IN THE NAPOLEONIC 
WAR. By H. W. Wilson. 

THE POETRY OF HERRICK. 
Beeching. 

JOHANNESBURG. By Pseudo-Africanus. 

THE HIGHER POLICY OF DEFENCE. By James R. Thursfield. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


By the Rev. Canon H. C. 


FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
CERTIFICATE OF SALES. 

We have examined the books of the National Review for the 
year ending September 30th, 1897, and for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30th, 1902, and hereby certify that the sales of this periodical 
have doubled during the five years. . 

(Signed) GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 
Chartered Accountants, 
London, E.C., December 10th, 1902. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
NOTICE.—A New Story of Musical Life, 
‘‘ CHRISTIAN THAL,” by M. E, FRANCIS, 


Author of “The Duenna of a Genius,” is 
commenced in the January issue, 





LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1903. Price 6d. 
CHRISTIAN THAL. Book I.;CONCERNING HARE - HUNTING. 
Chaps. 1-3. By M. E. Francis By H. A. Brypen. 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell). =r IN OUTLINE. By Str. 
oHN Lucas. 
ESONTY YEARS AGO. By Gronesinae HEDGE. By W. Hexesas 
Rooper. LEGGE. 
BALLADE OF CHRISTMAS-BOXES, | PRINCE KARL. Chaps. 24-27. By 
By F. Ritcuie. H C. Bairey, Author of ‘My 


Lady of Orange.” 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
ANDREW Lana. 


MUSHROOM KETCHUP. By C. F. 
Maks. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London ; 
NEW YORK and BOMBAY. 





THE COMING OF SONIA. 
By Mrs, HAMILTON SYNGE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** Tales of fine quality and finish.’’—Scotsman, 
** Well-written stories of modern life.” —Times. 
* A view into two human hearts—a good piece of work.’’—Literary World. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E. C. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. By post 2s. 3d. 


May be had by oraer through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Cr at the Cmce, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 
EsTABLISHED 1862, 


Published every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 


A First-class Medium for Advertisers to 
reach the Wealthy Classes. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN, the oldest newspaper (with 
one exception) devoted to matters concerning County Gentlemen 
and Sportsmen, is a recognised organ of Land, Sporting, and 
Agricultural Matters. It contains articles by well-known expert 





writers on— 
HUNTING GOLF 
TURF CRICKET 
STEEPLECHASING MOTORING 
STUD ROADS AND THEIR USES 
POLO NATURAL HISTORY 
COURSING THE COUNTRY HOUSE 
SHOOTING SERVICE TOPICS 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION LIBRARY 
AGRICULTURE KENNEL 
FISHING COACHING, &e., &c. 


A Special Feature is made in each issue of the 
Animals’ * Who's Who,” 


The weekly “Country House Topic” is entitled 
“The Duty of the Zoological Society.” 


Among other Articles of interest, the current issue 
of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains a further 
instalment of PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A 
SPORTING NATURALIST; the third of a Series of 
Articles entitled THE MECHANISM OF HUNTING; 
and a full review of MR. RIDER HAGGARD’S 
‘“ RURAL ENGLAND,” by Gerard Fiennes. The Animal 
of the Week is Mr. Sealy Clarke’s Lion Dog “Augustus.” 








The COUNTY GENTLEMAN makes an especial feature 
of Articles dealing with the subject of Land. The CHEAP LAND 
REGISTER is a List of Properties to be bought at less than fifteen 
guineas an acre. The Series of Articles entitled “Back to the 
Land,’ which embody the practical experience of a Journalist 
turned Countryman, and which are now appearing each week in 
the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, has already attracted a wide 
attention among agriculturists and those interested in the problem 
of the rural exodus. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN has made a new 
departure in publishing ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 
OF ANIMALS FOR SALE. Owners of a Horse or Dog, or any 
other Animal, for Sale should not fail to send Photographs with 
their Advertisement, which will be published at exceptionaliy 
moderate rates. Buyers can thus obtain an excellent idea of 
Animals offered for Sale by a glance at the pages of Illustrated 


Advertisements. 


A THIN EDITION IS 
PRINTED for subscribers in the Colonies and Abroad, terms 32s. 6d. 
per annum (post-free), The “County Gentleman” 


Terms of subscription, 28s. per annum. 


is published in 
time to reach country subscribers on Saturday, 


Advertisers who wish to reach the Country House classes should 
not fail to make use of the “ County Gentleman.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES ON APPLICATION. 


Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices— 
3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Telephone No, 2878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address—‘* Whipstocks, London.” 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES § BOOKSELLERS, 


THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


SIR HORACE 
RUMBOLD’S 


RECOLLECTIONS “, DIPLOMATIST 


By the Bight Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart. G.C.B., G.C.M.G., formerly 
British Ambassador at Vienna. 2 vols., 25s. net. 

TIMES.—* To those who are acquainted with European Society, and are 
able to follow some of Sir Horace Rumbold’s pregnant allusions, these volumes 
will be most entertaining reading.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ A fascinating record of a life passed in historical and 
romantic surroundings, with the best that Europe has had to give in the way 
of social and political distinction.’ 





FOURTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


MR. CHARLES BROOKFIELD’S 
RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 


Demy S8vo, with Portrait, 14s. en 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 
By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.— We think that this book, with its fresh me raping 








with its peculiar qualities of style, with its many mannerisms, with its sug: 
tion of extremely wide historical reading, will be read with interest both. tox 
its actual merit and for the promise that it gives of greater performance.” 





ACROSS ICELAND. 
By W. BISIKER, F.R.G.S. 
With 50 Illustrations from Photographs and Maps, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ As a thoroughly readable account of a land 
which, even in these days, is comparatively little known, the book could hardly 
be better.’ 


THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. 








By EDWYN R. BEVAN. With Maps and sienna 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s, net, 
REPRINTS OF RARE NAVAL AND MILITARY 
BIOGRAPHIES. 


Edited by C. OMAN. With Photogravure Illustrations, 7s. 6d. each. 


ADVENTURES WITH THE CONNAUGHT 
RANGERS FROM 1808-1814. 


By Lieutenant W. GRATTAN, 


MY ADVENTURES DURING THE LATE 
WAR, 1804-1814. 


By DONAT H, O’BRIEN, Captain R.N. 
SPECTATOR.—“‘ It would be difficult to find a better book of adventure 
than Captain O’Brien’s. Simple and direct as a story by Defoe, it carries the 
reader breathlessly along. Captain O'Brien hi ad a gift « f narrative that should 
keep his exploits fresh until the end of time. 





Mr, RICHARD BAGOT’S NOVEL. 


DONNA DIANA. 


By the Author of “Casting of Nets.” 6s. 


The well-known Roman journal Z’Jtalie says :— 


**Mr. Bagot is one of the few Anglo-Saxon novelists who possess 
a profound knowledge of Roman life and society. He has written 
a book which will stand out as a happy exception among the flood 
of novels on Italian subjects—a perfect work of art.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


TO THE BUSY MAN. 

With VERNON’S SIMPLE VERTICAL PLAN 
Letters and Papers cease to be any trouble. 
From 500 to 500,000 Papers filed with 
equal ease and found in a moment. THE 
SYSTEM OF THE FUTURE. 


Call and inspect, or write for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


THE CERES DEPOT, 


10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI. (Close to Charing Cross.) 
*,* NEW YEAR’S. GIFTS.—A CERES BOX FILE the most practical 
of all, 























MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


WITH GENERAL FRENCH AND 
THE CAVALRY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By C.S. GOLDMANN. With Portrait of GENERAL FRENCH, over 130 
Illustrations, and numerous Maps, 8vo, 15s. net. 


MR. SAVAGE LANDOR’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA. 


ACROSS COVETED LANDS: 
Or, A JOURNEY FROM FLUSHING (HOLLAND) TO 
CALCUTTA OVERLAND. 


With 175 Illustrations, Diagrams, Plans, and Maps by Author. In 2 vols, Svo, 
30s. net. 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. 


LONDON. 
By Mrs. E. T. COOK. 


With Illustrations by Huagu Tuomson and F. L. Griaas. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GRAPHIC.—* Mrs. Cook is an admirable guide; she knows her London in 
and out; she is equally at home in writing of Mayfair and of City courts, and 
she has a wealth of knowledge relating to literary and historical associations. 
This, taken together with the fact that she is a writer who could not be dull if 
she tried, makes her book very delightful reading.” 





By LAURENCE HOUSMAN,. 
BETHLEHEM: a Nativity Play. 


THE PAGEANT OF OUR LADY, and other Poems. By Laurence 


Housman. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
With a Preface by the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
DEMOCRACY and the ORGANI- 


ZATION OF POLITICAL PARTIES. By M. Osrrocorsxr. Trans- 
lated from the French by FREDERICK CLARKE, M.A. Im 2 vols. 8vo, 
25s. net. 


ROME AND REFORM. By T. L. 


Kineton OuipHant, of Balliol College. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 











BY THE LATE JOHN FISKE. 
NEW FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND. 


By Joun Fiske. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


THE ROMANS ON THE RIVIERA AND 


THE RHONE. A Sketch of the Conquest of Liguria and the Roman 
Province. By W. H. (Buttock) Hatt, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


TIMES.—“‘ An excellent piece of work, which should be in the hands of 
every cultivated English visitor to that sunny region.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
ConTENTS FoR JANUARY. 
Tue Carpinau’s Pawn. Conclusion, | Toe Evo.utTion or Caan SEN. 
Tue ART OF LITERARY CONTROVERSY. | OTHELLO ON THE Stace. By Gordon 
y R. E. Vernéde. Crosse. 
A CaPE PARSONAGE. Tue BRITISH AT THE GATES OF 











Tue Rvot or THE MATTER. By Bern. By H. W. Wolff. 
Thomas Baty. A Marrer or Detar. By W. 
A Tuirsty Cruise. By Admiral Buckley. 
Moresby. THE UNEARNED INCREMENT. 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Pricels.4d. | Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s, 
The JANUARY NUMBER Contains :— 

FROM CAIRO TO KHARTUM. Being preliminary to a Return Journey in an 
Adirondack Canoe. By W. G. Ervine. Illustrated. 

THE PROLOGUE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.—II. ARNOLD’S 
BATTLE WITH THE WILDERNESS. By Justin H, Smirx. Iilus- 
trated. 

THE GREAT BUSINESS COMBINATIONS OF TO-DAY.—III. THE SO- 
CALLED SUGAR TRUST. By Frangiin CiarRgKIN. 

PARIS PAWNSHOPS. By Crevetanp Morretr. With Pictures by ANDRE 
CASTAIGNE, 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest, 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Price 1s, Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The JANUARY NUMBEE contains :— 


BOBBY’S NEWSPAPER. Story. By Joun Bennett. 
THE EAGLET IN THE DOVE’S NEST. Story. By Louisa M. Atcorr. 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS, By Howarp Pruz, 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


DOSSOSSSO SOOO OSOSSOSOSOOOSOSOOOOCOOOOD 


NEW SIX-SHILLING 
IN CLARISSA’S DAY, 
THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY. 


F. ROTHWELL, B.A. 


THE TIDEWAY. 
THE WILFUL WAY. 
HAVILAND’S CHUM. 


A SON OF HAGAR. By Hatt Care. 


NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
By Saran Tytuer, Author of “ St. Mungo’s City,” &c. 
By GrorGES OuneET, Author of “The Ironmaster.” 


Translated by 


By Austin Cuarg, Author of “ For the Love of a Lass.” 

By Hersert Compton, Author of “ The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham.” 
By Bertram Mirtrorp, Author of “The Gun-Runner,” &c. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 





NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS PAST. 


With 50 Illustrations by Tom Browne, R.I. 


THE GATES OF WRATH. 


By Frank Ricwarpson, Author of “The King’s Counsel,’ 


By ArnoLD Beyyett, Author of “The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 





TRUTH. By Emme Zona, Author of “The Downfall,” &c. Translated by Ernest A. VIZETELLY. 





THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY.—New Volumes in the Press. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net each; leather, gilt edges, with marker, 3s. net each. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Witxte Coins. [Ready. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. By Sir Watrer Besant. 


WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
SKETCHES. By Mark Twain. 





POPULAR 6s. BOOKS. 


Grant Allen’s Evolutionist at Large. 
Moorland Idylls. With Illustrations. 
John Ashton’s Social Life under the Regency. With 
Illustrations. 
Florizel’s Folly. With 13 Illustrations, 
Robert Barr’s The Unchanging East. 
The Chemistry of Cookery. By W. MatTiEv WILLIAMs. 
Miss Gordon Cumming’s In the Hebrides. With 23 
Illustrations. 
In the Himalayas and on the Indian Plains. 
With 42 Illustrations. 
Two Happy Yearsin Ceylon. With 29 Illustrations. 
Via Cornwall to Egypt. 
Cussans’s Handbook of Heraidry. With 400 Woodcuts and 


Plates. 
Harry De Windt’s Through the Gold-fields of Alaska, 
With 33 Illustrations. 
Austin Dobson’s Eighteenth Century Vignettes. Three 
Series, each 6s. 
— — Four Frenchwomen. With 4 Portraits. 
A Paladin of Philanthropy, &e. With 2 Illustrations, 
Side-Walk Studies. With 4 Illustrations. (Reprinting. 
Recollections of Dublin Castle and Dublin Society. By 
ative. 
Mrs. Haweis’s The Art of Beauty. With Illustrations. 
———— The Art of Decoration. With Illustrations. 
Rev. H. R. Haweis’s American Humorists. 
Heckethorn’s London Souvenirs. 
—-H London Memories: Social, Historical, Topographical. 
Jefferies’ (Richard) The Open Air. Hand-made Paper Edition. 
——— The Life of the Fields. Hand-made Paper Edition. 
—-— Nature Near London. Hand-made Paper Edition. 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. By Sir WALTER Besant. 
McCarthy’s Hist. of Our Own Times. 5 vols. cr. 8vo, 6s, each. 
— — A Short History of Our Own Times. : 
Herman Merivale’s Bar, Stage, and Platform. With 


Portrait. 

James Milne’s The Romance of a Pro-Consul (Sir George 
Grey). With Portrait. — : : ; 
W. C, Morrow’s Bohemian Parisof To-day. With Ilustrations. 

Proctor’s Easy Star Lessons. Illustrated. 
Familiar Science Studies. 
———— Mysteries of Time and Space. Illustrated. 
——_ —— The Universe of Suns. Illustrated. 
W. Clark Russell’s The Ship: her Story. Illustrated. 
R. L. Stevenson: a Life Study in Criticism. By H. B. BarLpon. 
With 2 Portraits. ; 
Sir Richard Temple’s A Bird’s-Eye View of India. With 
82 Illustrations. 
Walt Whitman’s Poems. Edited by W. M. Rossetti. With 


Portrait. , 
POPULAR 3s. 6d. BOOKS. 


Grant Allen’s Post-Prandial Philosophy. — : 
Artemus Ward’s Complete Works. With Portrait and 
Facsimile. 
Ashton’s Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne. With 
84 Illustrations. 
Rev. C. W. Bardsley’s Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature. 
Besant’s Fifty Years Ago. With 144 Illustrations. 
Gaspard de Coligny. With Portrait. 
Sir Richard Whittington. With Frontispiece. 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities. . 
Bret Harte’s Choice Works. With 50 Illustrations. 
Brewer’s (Rev. Dr. E. C.) Dictionary of Miracles. 
Reader’s Handbook. 








POPULAR 3s. 6d. BOOKS—(continued). 
Chaucer for Children. By Mrs. Hawets. With Coloured 


Plates and Woodcuts, 
Edward Clodd’s Myths and Dreams. 
J. Churton Collins’s Illustrations of Tennyson. 
Jonathan Swift: a Study. 
George Colman’s Broad Grins, &c. With Frontispiece, 
Life of George Cruikshank. by BLancHarD JeErnoxp, 
With 84 Illustrations. . 
Harry De Windt’s True Tales of Travel and Adventure. 
Sir Charles Dilke’s The British Empire. 
Austin Dobson’s Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. With 
95 Illustrations. 
EARLY ENGLISH POETS: 
Giles Fletcher. 1 vol. 
Sidney’s Complete Poems. 3 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
Sir John Davies, 2 vols., 3s. Gd. each. 
The Golden Treasury of Thought. By Turopore Taytor 
James Greenwood’s The Prisoner in the Dock. 
Rev. E. J. Hardy’s Love, Courtship, and Marriage, 
Thomas Hood’s Choice Works. With 200 Illustrations, 
Theodore Hook’s Choice Humorous Works. 
William Jones’s Finger-Ring Lore. With 300 Illustrations, 
— Crowns and Coronations. With 91 Illustrations, 
A Kipling Primer. By F. L. KNowLes. With 2 Portraits, 
Charles Lamb’s Complete Works. With 2 Portraits and 


Facsimile, 
Larwood and Hotten’s History of Signboards. With 94 
Charles Lowe’s Our Greatest Living Soldiers. With 8 
Portraits. 


Illustrations. 
The Maclise Gallery. Edited by WiLLIAM Bares, With 85 


Portraits. 
Max O’Rell’s Her Royal Highness Woman. 
Between Ourselves. 
My First Book. By 22 Popular Authors, 
OLD DRAMATISTS : 
Ben Jonson. 3 vols., 3s. 6d. each. Marlowe, 1 vol. 
Chapman’s Works. 3 vols., 3s. 6d. each. Massinger. 1 vol. 
E. B. Osborn’s Greater Canada. With Map. 
Poe’s Choice Works: Poetry, Stories, Essays. 
Proctor’s Flowers of the Sky. With 54 Illustrations. 
Alfred Rimmer’s Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 52 Illustrations. 
——— About England with Dickens. With 58 Illustrations. 
Shakespeare for Children: Lamb’s Tales. With Coloured 
ates. 
Shakespeare the Boy. By Dr. W.J.RoLFe. With 42 Illustrations, 
Shelley’s Complete Works. 5 vols., each. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s Complete Works. 
Spenser for Children. With Coloured Plates and Woodcuts, 
The Stevenson Reader. With 10 Illustrations. 
Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the English People. With 
140 Illustrations. 
Dean Swift’s Choice Works. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 
Thackerayana. [Illustrated by W. M. THACKERAY. 
Thoreau : his Life and Aims. By H. A. Pace. With Portrait, 
John Timbs’ Clubs and Club Life in London. With 41 
Illustrations. : 
— — English Eccentrics and Eccentricities. With 48 
Illustrations. 
J.M. W. Turner’s Life and Correspondence. By WALTER 
Tuorneury. With 10 Illustrations. 
Lady Wilde’s The Ancient Legends, &c., of Ireland. 
A Dictionary of Words, Facts, and Phrases. By ELIEZER 
DWARDS, 
Wright's Caricature History of the Georges. With 300 


Illustrations. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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